




















“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 
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WILL THE PHILIPPINES PAY? 





LOOK at the Philippine question should be taken from 
the viewpoint of economics as well as ethics. This 
will be done, shutting the eyes to the moral spectacle that 
otherwise might engage the sight. I have no concern now 
with matters of mere sentiment. I have no apostrophe to 
make to the Flag; nor, on the other hand, none to make to 
the Declaration of Independence. I shall talk about dollars. 
The assertion has been made that the possession of the 
Archipelago will pay. It is important to know the truth as 
to this, and if it be true to know whom it will pay, and, if 
the general public is meant, whether it will pay as well as 
the same investment elsewhere made. The collation of 
statistics or the statement of matters in detail will not be 
undertaken. Facts in their generality and outline only will 
be noticed. 

The islands are situated in the tropics. They lie ciose to 
the equator. The history of the world for the last four 
thousand years is quite fully recorded. It does not show a 
single instance during all that time of any considerable 
migration of the people of the temperate zone into the torrid 
‘regions, an in the few instances'that did occur those who made 
the venture lost all racial characteristics in the tropic ver- 
dure, languid air, and sensuous life of their new world. No 
white man .can live in a land where the people pick their 
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breakfasts off the trees; that is to say, if he does live there 
he loses the characteristics that have made the white man 
a factor in the world’s progress. It needs the storm and 
chill of the north to quicken men to exertion of either body 
or mind. In this I only assert a truism, and therefore do not 
seem to assert anything, because in discussion you can only 
make a point upon a subject of disagreement. Everybody 
admits my truism, but not everybody seems able to deduce 
from it the inevitable conclusion. It is the postulate of the 
whole Philippine question, and no one who does not ground 
his argument upon it is capable of reasoning about the mat- 
ter. The saying of this much ought to be enough, but let me 
try to impress the fact by the citation of instances. 

England has been governing India nearly one hundred 
and fifty years» Out of the two hundred or more millions 
of that country there are to-day about two hundred and 
fifty thousand Europeans in the whole land. Java, with a 
population of nearly twenty millions, has belonged to Hol- 
land for about seventy-five years; yet there are not more 
than thirty thousand white people there. England has 
owned and governed Hong Kong for sixty years. That 
place is about six hundred miles northwest of Manila. I 
have before me a newspaper correspondent’s letter written 
from there. He says that out of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand population of Hong Kong léss than five thousand 
are white people. The cyclopedia says that the inhabitants 
of British Honduras in Central America number about 
twenty-five thousand, and it speaks of the white population 
as “scanty.” 

‘Now, this is not because people are slow to emigrate to 
strange, new lands. Argentine in South America attracts 
immigrants. It is getting more of them than any other 
land. It is situated in the south temperate zone, where the 
Teuton and the Anglo-Saxon find the natural conditions of 
life the same as those they left behind. Australia and New 
Zealand have been populated within the last hundred years 
by Englishmen and built into the model republics of the 
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world. The only portions thus far inhabited to any extent 
worth mentioning lie in the temperate zone. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Philippine Islands will 
never become on an extensive scale a home for the white 
man. Will their acquisition pay as a market-place for 
American products? * The possession of the country for 
that purpose is the grand desideratum sought, according to 
the commercialists. The assertion that people who the year 
round need clothe themselves in little more than sunshine, 
and whiose digestive systems are incapable of little more 
than the fruits and vegetables of their own soil, will ever 
become consumers in considerable quantity of the warm 
clothing and heavy foodstuffs of this country, or of the tools 
and mechanical appliances adapted to labor in a different 
zone of the globe, is absurd on its face. The conception of 
a Malay at the equator loading up his larder with American 
flour and canvased hams, and his wardrobe with woolen 
underwear or imported cotton, or storing his tool-house 
with sulky-riding plows, self-binders and steam threshers, is 
the conception of Capricorn and Cancer obliterated—a thing 
impossible to the dream of any but the market-mad com- 
mercialist of this age. I live in proximity to the great cat- 
tle-breeding regions of the southwest, including Mexico. 
The animals when brought here from even that short dis- 
tance are incapable at first, and to an extent all the time, 
of digesting and assimilating the bone-building and fatten- 
ing grains of the north, and hence go to the market inferior 
in quality and depreciated in price. with the Filipinos— 
the products of our land are as a rule ill suited for their 
wants or needs. 

Will the possession of the Philippines pay for the pur- 
pose of a market here for what they raise there? There 
might be some reason in the claim that it would if they had 
anything there that near-by tropical lands did not produce 
as well and as bountifully. There is little or nothing 
among these products that is not found in abundance within 
less than a thousand miles from our southern coast. To- 
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bacco, sugar, hemp, coffee, and tropical fruits are the native 
growths of Mexico, Central and South America, and the West 
Indies. There is not a product of forest, mine, or soil in the 
Philippine Archipelago that does not also lie within three 
days’ voyage from our own shores, ready at hand for the 
reaching out and taking. The claim put forth by some that 
it is necessary to exercise political sovereignty over a land 
in order to trade well with its people is a pitiful pretense 
which the contrary practise of civilized mankind belies. 
Trade does not follow the flag. It follows the best bargains 
or inducements. 

Will the occupancy of the islands pay for purposes of ex- 
port and import trade combined? On this point I must cite 
some statistical facts. I quote verbatim the table of cus- 
tom-house values given in Foreman’s “Philippine Islands,” 
page 297: 

Imports. Exports. 
In $4,370,000 
In 24,553,085 


In 26,358,640 
In : 25,751,843 
In 33,478,924 
In 17,740,010 28,210,032 
In 1& 16 750,328 No official 

returns procurable. 


It thus appears that it has taken fifty-five years, or from 
1841 to 1896, for the export trade of the islands to reach 
from the round number of four million to the round number 
of twenty-eight million dollars, and fifty-six years, or from 
1841 to 1897, for the import trade to reach from the round 
number of three million to sixteen million dollars. Bear in 
mind this was not the trade between the Philippine Islands 
and the United States merely, but it was the total trade be- 
tween those islands and all the rest of the world for the 
years mentioned. Bear in mind also that the values given 
were doubtless estimated in the sil\er currency of that 
country, and that reduced to a gold basis they amounted, 
at least in all the later years, to only about one-half their 
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nominal sum. Bear in mind too (and I apologize for 
mentioning a self-evident fact) that these values are not 
estimates of trade profits, but they represent market values 
upon which trade profits are made. These values amounted 
in 1892, the best of all the years, to the round sum of sixty 
millions in silver, or thirty millions measured by our gold 
standard. Suppose the profits to the traders upon these 
values to have been ten per cent., or three million dollars. 
That is just about one-half the annual interest charge upon 
the expenditure thus far incurred in the Philippine war. 
That expenditure up to date is at least two hundred million 
dollars. It was admitted during the campaign of last year 
that it was then well up. toward these figures. The usual 
government interest rate of three per cent. on two hundred 
million dollars makes six million dollars, or as much again 
as the total annual profit to the whole world on the Philip- 
pine trade, counting that profit at ten per cent. on the cus- 
tom-house values. 

I have before me an official document called “The 
Monthly Summary of the Commerce of the Philippine 
Islands,” issued in March, 1900, by the Division of Customs 
and Insular Affairs of the War Department. It gives for 
1899 the proportion of merchandise values exported from 
the Philippine Islands to the United States as twenty-one 
per cent. of the whole, and the values imported into the 
Philippines from the United States as six per cent. of the 
whole. Nor will it do to lay the blame for these great dis- 
proportions on the war going on in the islands. The figures 
relate to proportions of trade between countries, and not to 
the loss of trade caused by wars. At the worst to us the pro- 
portionate loss would be as great to one country as another, 
but the fact is the proportion was really more in our 
favor than otherwise on account of our holding the ports 
and in other ways dominating the business of the country. 
Furthermore, it is idle to delude ourselves with the hope 
of a development of that country or the development of our 
trade with it rapid enough materially to change, for years 
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to come, the official figures given above. If peace were here 
now the profits on our Philippine trade for the next two hun- 
dred years would not give us back the money thus far expended 
in the prosecution of the war, with a reasonable rate of interest 
on the amount. Jt is idiocy from a commercial standpoint to 
say that such war will pay the people of this country as a whole 
—idiocy opaque, impenetrable, pitiable. Grant, as perhaps 
should be done, that the profit upon Philippine trade made by 
the syndicates, land-grabbers, and exploiters of the labor 
~ there will eventually find its way into the general store of 
the country’s wealth. It will not put back in the next two 
centuries what has even now been taken out of that store 
and consumed in the riot and waste of war. 

The colonial experiments of Great Britain indicate in no 
wise the success we may hope to have in the Philippines. 
England’s colonies were founded for the purpose of making 
new homes for her overcrowded population, and for the 
purpose of opening new fields for the production of bread 
for her people and raw material for her home manufactories. 
We do not need new lands for such purposes, nor will we 
for generations yet to come. 

I have not touched upon the question as to whom the 
Philippines will pay, nor upon the one as to whether, so far 
as concerns the people who make the investment, the 
amount already expended and yet to be expended would 
not pay far better in something else. The answers to these 
questions seem obvious. 

FRANK DOsTER. 

Topeka, Kan. 





GEORGE D. HERRON: THE TRAGEDY OF 
CONSCIENCE.* 


HE life of George D. Herron has been almost from the 
beginning, and probably will be to the very end, a vital 
part of that tragedy of conscience and truth and love which 
seems to be inherently necessary to the progress of the world 
toward a higher and freer and richer life. It is impossible to 
think of his life without thinking of tragedy—impossible to 
speak of his life without telling the story of tragedy. For that 
has been its warp and woof. Nor is it possible for any man 
to convey to his fellow-men a truth more important for them 
to know than the truth of this same tragedy of love and 
conscience. The divinest portions of human history are those 
written in blood. 

It is very difficult, however, for most of us to recognize such 
a tragedy when it is quite near us. We can see it—or we 
think we can—at a distance, in some far-away period of the 
past where all the actors are unrelated to ourselves. But we 
do not comprehend very well the meaning of the tragedy in 
which we ourselves have a part. For most of us, I suppose, 
the “divine” is synonymous with the “ancient,” and our God 
is safely dead and buried. Or, at best, he is as far as it is 
possible for us to get him from the sphere of human action and 
experience. Theophany is some vision of the strange and 
uncanny. 

“I have had a theophany. Jehovah appeared to me in a 
burning bush on the mountain top.” So the exiled Hebrew is 
supposed to have testified far back in the twilight of history. 
But it was not in any sort of bush that Moses found his 
theophany. It was rather in the vision of his oppressed coun- 
trymen in far-away Egypt, which had been fairly burned into 
the very substance of his soul—in that essentially did his 


* A Sunday evening lecture given in Plymouth Church, Rochester. 
N. Y., March 31, 1901. 
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theophany lie. It was a human vision. He found and had 
communion with Jehovah only as he found and had com- 
munion with his own essential self—that self which was inti- 
mately and indissolubly bound up with the lives of his suffer- 
ing brothers and sisters. 

“We have found the Messiah,” cried the Galilean fisherman, 
Andrew, to his brother long centuries ago. But Andrew had 
seen nothing but the face of a stranger, a man like himself. 
He had had no theophany. Nor was he conscious of any 
such thing. And if the time ever came in the life of that 
Galilean peasant, or in the lives of his companions, whom we 
have canonized, when they were able consciously to say they 
had had a vision of the divine, it was only after they had 
witnessed the tragedy of a human life—not after they had seen 
this Nazarene against the background of the cross-crowned 
hill outside the walls of Jerusalem, but after they had seen 
the moral texture of his character against the background of 
the sordid life of their age. There has never been a theophany, 
and it is safe to say there never will be, which is not the vision 
of human life in its deeper capacities. 

Let us think for a moment of that tragedy of the first 
century of which Jesus of Nazareth was the central figure. 
We shall find that it was precisely the same sort of tragedy as 
that which is being enacted all around us to-day. We shall 
discover more than that. We shall see, I think, that the type 
of life which Jesus represented is exactly the type of life that 
George D. Herron represents. I know of no principle involved 
in the life of the prophet of Nazareth that is not also involved 
in the life of this prophet of our own day. 

History tells us that about the end of the first quarter of 
the first century of what we call the Christian era a young 
man from the little city of Nazareth began to preach down 
in the Jordan valley. The young man’s name was Jesus. Very 
few—perhaps none—of those who listened to him there had 
ever seen him or heard of him before. He was a stranger. 
No church had ordained him. No religious body had author- 


ized him to preach. The members of his own household up in 
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Nazareth knew nothing of his intention to preach. They had 
not educated him for that purpose. He had been taught the 
trade of a carpenter, and as a carpenter his parents expected 
he would live and die. His father was a carpenter. He was 
the eldest son. His father was dead. His mother with sev- 
eral younger brothers and sisters were left. And these 
became his natural charge. Upon him devolved the support 
of the family. And probably for several years he had con- 
tributed largely to their maintenance. 

But one day, not long after a rude preacher by the name 
of John had begun to speak his message to the people down 
by the Jordan side, this young Nazarene left his home along 
with many other people and went to the place where John 
was preaching. There Jesus proclaimed himself a believer in 
the things that John was saying, and shortly he himself began 
to preach the same essential message. The burden of John’s 
message was: “The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Change 
your minds and enter the kingdom.” That became likewise 
the key-note of Jesus’ preaching and remained so to the end 
of his life. The kingdom of heaven meant to Jesus a social 
order of brotherhood and fellowship right here on earth. That 
was the central and dominant thought of his whole life and 
ministry. His whole philosophy of life was based on that social 
ideal. All his teachings are the necessary corollaries of that 
fundamental proposition. 

Let me remind you that in this conception of life, which he 
began to propagate, Jesus was not repeating the instructions 
of any school or any recognized teacher of his day or nation. 
On the contrary, he was teaching ideas that were new, strange, 
startling, and revolutionary. Indeed, they are so to-day. 
There is not a sentiment or suggestion in the Sermon on the 
Mount which does not contradict the well-nigh universal beliefs 
and customs of our world. Select any church or religious 
body you like, and ask its members whether in actual practise 
they hold the sentiments expressed in the Sermon on the 
Mount; whether they believe that the “poor in spirit” are 
“blessed” ; whether peacemakers are generally regarded as the 
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children of God; whether the inheritance of the earth is sup- 
posed to fall to the lot of the meek ; whether a man who is per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake is thought of as a happy man; 
whether the idea of loving one’s enemies, of giving to him 
who would borrow and expecting nothing back, or behaving 
with equal benevolence toward the evil and the good, just as 
the rain and sunshine do, is very widely cherished; whether 
it is possible to serve God and Mammon. 

The united testimony of Christendom nullifies and contra- 
dicts every principle of Jesus’ teaching. It holds to a set of 
beatitudes entirely at variance with those which Jesus taught. 
It has no use for the virtues he extolled. Indeed, it gives 
no evidence of having any comprehension at all of the mode of 
life which he embodied. He emphasized the fact that prayer 
at set times and places is not a good thing. But Christendom 
tenaciously maintains the exact opposite. And nothing is 
esteemed more natural by the religious world to-day than to 
serve God and Mammon—God Sundays, and Mammon all the 
time. 

But the point I wish to make is simply this—that the young 
prophet of Nazareth taught new, strange, startling, and revo- 
lutionary truth. People are reported to have said: “He speaks 
as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” In other 
words, Jesus made an impression on the people very different 
from that made by their ordinary teachers. Besides, as was 
natural and inevitable, a movement in opposition to Jesus at 
once sprang up among the influential men of that land and 
time. . Spies were put on his track. They tried to entrap 
him with questions, hoping by his answers to get some excuse 
for arresting and bringing him to punishment. They finally 
succeeded, and after three years of public life he was executed 
as an outlaw. 

Let me remind you, too, that it was characteristic of Jesus 
that he trusted the witness of his own soul. He had no tra- 
dition to base his teaching upon. There was no church behind 
him, nor any book. He freely criticized the Bible, which was 
then revered. He taught what he himself believed to be 
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true, regardless of anything that was written or taught else- 
where. He believed in a living God, not a dead God. And 
he identified his God with himself and his fellow-men. He 
felt that the testimony of his own conscience was as authori- 
tative as that of any man before him. And the ground of his 
faith in himself lay in the fact that he knew no purpose in life 
save the will to love. Jesus asked of the world no privilege 
for himself except that of loving to the uttermost all sorts and 
conditions of men and women as his brothers and sisters. And 
that is the only privilege which a human being has any right 
to ask or have. That was the real relationship of which he 
was conscious. Not the little household up in Nazareth, but the 
whole world-family was his home. 

The things Jesus believed made him take a course very 
different from that of other men. It involved very different 
principles. His relation as the son of Joseph and Mary be- 
came a matter of secondary consequence. It did not hold him. 
He refused to acknowledge it as binding upon him. He in- 
sisted that the larger relationship, implicit in his own moral 
consciousness, had subordinated that which rests on the chance 
of birth. If some one had complained that he was no longer 
supporting his family in Nazareth—that he was not even earn- 
ing a living, but subsisting on the bounty of others, or that 
he was under immediate obligation to look after his mother— 
he would have replied that nothing could take precedence of the 
truth that illumined his soul. 

The life of Jesus, therefore, became a tragedy. That was 
inevitable. His lot was suffering. The truth of which he was 
conscious, which was the very breath of his life and the in- 
spiration of his being, which was his very self, did not exist 
in the minds of his contemporaries. To be loyal to the light 
he had it was necessary for him to violate the customs of his 
time. Insisting upon the privilege of loving to the utmost all 
the world, and of devoting himself entirely to the emancipa- 
tion of men, his path became inevitably a path of pain. For 
that is precisely the one privilege which the world does not 
want and will not tolerate. 
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Moreover, Jesus is reported to have warned his friends that 
a similar fate awaited them. He declares that those who share 
his ideal shall be hated of all men on that account—that men 
shall believe they are doing God’s service in putting to death 
those who hold his faith. He warns them that he has not 
come to bring peace on the earth, but a sword; that families 
shall be divided and broken up; brother shall deliver up 
brother to death, and the father his own child; and a man’s 
foes shall be they of his own household. And the man who 
does not place his allegiance to the truth above his affection 
for father, mother, wife, child, or anything else has never dis- 
covered the truth at all. 

It is impossible to think of the life of George D. Herron 
without seeing that in all important particulars it mirrors that 
of Jesus. And, furthermore, not only is it impossible to regard 
the life of Jesus as an admirable or worthy life, as a sane or 
wise use of time, without giving freely to this modern prophet 
the same meed of praise, but, what is more important, it is 
impossible to give any credence at all to the noblest testimony 
of history or to the divinest intuitions of the human soul, 
without reverently knowing that the life which knows no 
higher passion than the will to love, and which asks no greater 
privilege than to make itself a love-offering to the world, is 
the only theophany men can experience. 

The life and personality of Dr. Herron are not to be ac- 
counted for on the usual grounds of heredity, except in minor 
particulars, any more than was the case with the Nazarene. 
He is rather a disclosure to those who know him of those 
deeper possibilities of human nature of which we are too little 
aware. The first and the chief fact in his life that commands 
attention is precisely that which dominates him to-day—his 
consciousness of a timeless, measureless love and the sense of 
his own life as the opportunity for its expression. It was 
that which decided his choice of occupation. He was not made 
a minister by any church or council, but solely by the fact that 
he was conscious of truth which all the world must know. No 
religious body of any kind, no church, no theological school, 
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has ever been willing to vouch for his beliefs or teachings. 
Those beliefs and teachings have been as much at variance 
with the accepted teachings of the schools and established faith 
of the churches as the teaching of Jesus was with respect to 
that of his contemporaries. He has simply borne witness to the 
convictions that burned within him. And the same sort of 
experience that attended the career of Jesus has marked his 
career. 

About twelve years ago a young man was preaching in a 
little Congregational church in Minnesota. No one outside a 
somewhat narrow circle of friends had ever heard of him. No 
one beyond a few intimate friends imagined him to be dif- 
ferent from the ordinary religious teacher. But a process of 
spiritual and intellectual gestation had been goimg on within 
him. He had been pondering the life of the world, particularly 
from the point of view of the teaching of Jesus. His own 
consciousness had become saturated with those ideals which 
possessed the mind of the Galilean. The same divine passion 
was taking possession of him. The facts and relations of 
life were slowly taking their places in his mind in harmonious 
order. 

In the fulness of time an invitation came to him to deliver 
an address before an association of Congregational ministers 
in Minneapolis. The invitation was accepted, and this unknown 
pastor of an obscure church read before that association a 
paper entitled “The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth.” A 
report of the address was given to the papers and was quoted 
far and wide throughout the United States and beyond. It is 
entirely within the truth to say that no deliverance from a 
minister has so stirred and electrified the thinking people of 
this country in half a century as that did. Within a short time 
its author had received calls from churches located in the 
great centers of population. These calls came not because men 
generally accepted the substance of Dr. Herron’s teaching, but 
because they were compelled to recognize in him a man of 
transcendent power and insight. His words touched a deeper 
chord in human life than had heen touched before. And spon- 
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taneously there sprang to the lips of a multitude of men and 
women the same testimony that was given to another prophet 
by the people of another time: “This man speaks with authority, 
and not as the scribes.” 

Dr. Herron accepted the call of the smallest of the churches, 
and became the assistant pastor of a Congregational church 
in Burlington, Iowa. His going to that church was deemed 
at the time to be an event of unusual importance. Men of 
any spiritual sensitiveness were compelled instinctively to 
recognize the fact that a prophet had appeared among us— 
a man with a message which the world must hear and reckon 
with. 

It ought not to have been difficult to foresee what his ex- 
perience in that or any church would be. There could be no 
doubt about his having a hearing. He has never lacked that. 
For, as no man who has lived on this continent, as few men 
that the world knows anything about, this man touches the 
depths of the human soul. In his love-inspired personality is 
the very dynamite of elemental truth. It was an event in 
the spiritual history of Burlington when he came there. 

But it was as impossible for Dr. Herron to be supported 
by any ordinary religious institution as it was for Jesus to be 
so supported. Jesus could not have been maintained by any 
institution of his day and country. They had no use for him, 
nor he for them. The Burlington church soon discovered that 
they had secured a man as their pastor, the new wine of whose 
preaching no old bottles of ecclesiasticism could contain. They 
found that Dr. Herron could not be hampered by the restraints 
of tradition and custom. And it became evident both to him 
and to them that a different field must be found for the deliv- 
erance of his message. 

The teaching of Dr. Herron antagonized the interests of our 
present system of wealth—accumulation and distribution. He 
knew no gospel that could possibly be good tidings to any man 
who believed in the justice of the existing economic system. 
Neither did Jesus. But churches are sustained by money. And 
money must come from those who have it. And those who 
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have it are not disposed to cut off their base of supply. They 
will give money for the support of no institution that menaces 
the system supplying the money. And they. will sustain no man 
whose teaching involves the utter condemnation of commer- 
cialism. It was therefore inevitable from the first that Dr. 
Herron could not remain for any length of time in that or any 
other church. And his departure from the Burlington church 
meant his final departure from recognition as a minister. Not 
a church in the United States or out of it could be found that 
would tolerate him as its minister. Neither could one be 
found on the earth that would afford a living support to a man 
like Jesus of Nazareth. 

But there is a law of adaptation in the universe. Where 
there is demand there will sooner or later be supply. Let it 
be remembered that Dr. Herron came to Burlington a total 
stranger. And there was nothing about his preaching that 
would naturally attract any person of wealth. He taught that 
a wealthy Christian was as unthinkable under existing condi- 
tions as a white blackness or a black whiteness. The method 
of wealth-accumulation is foreign to all that Jesus stood for 
and to every law of justice and truth and love. That is not 
an essentially pleasing or attractive gospel. But it was exactly 
the kind of preaching for which one of the wealthiest members 
of the Burlington church had been waiting. From the first 
this woman, Mrs. Rand, felt that this preacher was right— 
divinely right. She had felt the ethical contradiction of the life 
led by men and women under the system of capitalism. She 
had seen that the solution of our moral problems is not to be 
found in the individualistic preaching of a baseless religion, 
but in the economic sphere. And she had been waiting for an 
opportunity to devote her wealth to the purpose of changing the 
system and establishing in its place such an industrial order as 
should insure to every man that which belonged to him. 

The opportunity had come in the person of Dr. Herron. She 
had seen that he could not be supported by his church, nor 
any church. She felt that he ought to have a wider hearing. 
His was a message which the existing church offered no 
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adequate machinery to propagate. He should be placed where 
he could inspire the souls of young men with the truth which 
irradiated and transfused his own being, where he could re- 
spond to the demands pouring in upon him from every quarter. 
Mrs. Rand accordingly made a proposition to the trustees of 
Iowa College to establish in that institution a department to 
be known as the “Department of Applied Christianity,” on 
condition that Dr. Herron should be at its head and have entire 
freedom of thought and speech. The proposition was accepted, 
and for seven years Dr. Herron remained in that position. 

There was in this experience of Dr. Herron’s a singular like- 
ness to what occurred in the life of Jesus. The only hint we 
have of the source of personal contribution to the support 
of Jesus is that which mentions certain women as giving of 
their means to defray his living expenses while he was preach- 
ing in Galilee. When Dr. Herron could no longer hope for 
support from any source whatever in the propagation of his 
faith, a consecrated woman alone insured the continuance of 
his ministry and assured the people of this country the privilege 
of hearing and reading the message which has made Dr. 
Herron the greatest prophet of modern times. 

During the period of his occupancy of the professorship at 
Iowa College, Dr. Herron was unquestionably the most con- 
spicuous public teacher of America—nay, of the world. No 
other man could be named who has been so continuously ab- 
sorbed in public lecturing and teaching over so wide a ter- 
ritory during the last ten years as he. He has spoken in all 
the great cities of the United States in the North and West, 
and in England. He has written for scores of papers and 
magazines. He has published a dozen books and pamphlets 
or more—books that fairly live and breathe and throb and beat 
with the passion of his own heart. There are none to be com- 
pared with them. He has delivered courses of lectures in 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, and other cities. He 
visited the Pacific Coast a few years ago, and the leading min- 
isters of San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, San José, and 
other places united in declaring the coming of this man among 
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them had marked an epoch in the spiritual awakening of that 
section. 

But it was inevitable that, as no church could support or 
tolerate such a man, so no other institution could. It was 
only a question of time before he would have to separate him- 
self from all relationship to any sort of institution. It became 
evident to the trustees of lowa College that the character of Dr. 
Herron’s teaching—especially his fundamental contention that 
the private ownership of natural resources or of the things upon 
which people depend for a living is iniquitous and intolerable 
—kept from the college many gifts of money that otherwise 
would come to them. In other words, the most conclusive evi- 
dence was afforded to the people of this country and the world 
that any serious attempt to apply Christianity, any serious at- 
tempt even to teach the conditions necessary to the living of a 
free and decent life, could not be carried on under the exist- 
ing capitalistic régime. With his accustomed sensitiveness to 
the feelings of others, Dr. Herron anticipated the wishes of 
the trustees and resigned his professorship in a letter whose 
manly and noble sentiment has never been surpassed. Not 
only did he take himself out of the institution, but he persuaded 
Mrs. Rand to turn over his life-endowment to the trustees 
practically without conditions. 

It must be remembered that, when Dr. Herron gave up his 
place in the college, he gave up his living. No church, no 
other college, no institution of any sort can be found that 
would give him a maintenance. His teachings have no money 
value. They are hostile to those interests upon which the 
accumulation of wealth rests. Precisely the same thing was 
true in the case of Jesus. He could get a living as a car- 
penter, perhaps; but after he had begun to preach his revolu- 
tionary doctrines it was quite possible that his chances of 
getting a living at any trade would have been slim. 

But the question is whether Jesus had any right to go 
back to the work of a carpenter after he became conscious 
of the truth that made him a prophet. That question admits 
of but one answer. Jesus would have been the most despicable 
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man that ever lived if, after becoming conscious of the truths 
he taught, he had not fearlessly and at any cost proclaimed 
them. Nothing whatever could excuse him from doing that. 

The principle is exactly the same in the case of Dr. Herron. 
He had no choice but to give utterance to his convictions. 
The fact that obedience to those convictions might mean 
sorrow and pain to himself and to others could not weigh 
an atom. Can you imagine that Jesus did not foresee the pain 
and suffering that his course was bound to entail on his mother 
and brothers and sisters? Do not we know that the acceptance 
of his teaching by others involved their martyrdom? But 
Jesus could not hesitate. The truth is imperative. The con- 
sciousness of the will to love is an omnipotent consciousness. 
To question it or disobey it, once it becomes known, is mis- 
erably to perish. 

George D. Herron has had to pay that price. His life has 
been one constant tragedy, and no one except himself can 
possibly know all the unspeakable bitterness of the cup he has 
had pressed to his lips. The man does not live and never 
has lived who has more bravely, more willingly and patiently, 
drained that cup to the dregs. His life has been one long 
crucifixion, and nothing under heaven but the violation of 
the eternal law of his own being and the betrayal of the 
highest interests of men and women could have prevented it. 

When the truth that love is the eternal and elemental law 
and substance and meaning of the universe dawned upon this 
man’s consciousness in that little Minnesota village, the die 
was cast. His fate was sealed, and all that has come to him 
since became inevitable. For he could not feel, as he did, in 
every fiber of his being the passion of the All-loving, he could 
not see the divine truth that glorifies and harmonizes the 
universe, without also seeing and feeling the falsehood and 
iniquity upon which human institutions are builded. He could 
not see heaven without seeing hell. And once having seen 
the deeper meaning of the universe, once having “been to Gol- 
gotha and beheld humanity hanging on a cross,” once having 
become a prisoner to the Will to Love, he could no more help 
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taking the path he has taken through these years than the 
sun can help shining. ; 

Those of us who are at all acquainted with George D. 
Herron know that his soul is white. We do not need any testi- 
mony on that point. We who know him know that the every- 
day consciousness of his life, the only thought: of it that he 
has at all, is that he may make his life a love-offering for 
the healing of the world’s wrong. I do not affirm the infalli- 
bility of this man. I only affirm that, being what he is, it is 
simply impossible for him to harm any human being, impos- 
sible for him to think of himself, impossible for him not to 
make any sacrifice of himself that love could suggest, in order 
to serve and bless any one. In the life of this man, for these 
last tweive years that he has been under the glare of publicity, 
and the subject of microscopic scrutiny and criticism from 
representatives of the inhuman system of which he has been 
the most fearless and uncompromising foe, there is not one act 
of his which was not prompted by a selfless love. And the 
one act for which he has been so ignorantly and universally 
condemned, while refusing to open his mouth in one word of 
self-defense, and which act brought upon him the supreme 
agony of his life, exhibited qualities of character which are 
nothing less. than divine. 

He has been the merciless enemy of all that hurts or mars 
the lives of men, and.no man has been so hated and maligned 
by the forces cf capitalism all over the land. And yet it has 
been impossible for any one to put his finger on a single 
unclean spot in the record of this man. And his bitterest critic 
in the partizan press has freely admitted the unimpeachable 
honor and integrity of the man. 

It is as impossible for Dr. Herron to defend himself against 
any imputation which may be indulged in, or to utter reproach 
against another person, as it would be for the sun to withhold 
its light. I suppose it is a difficult sort of character to under- 
stand, the character of a man who has no ambition for himself, 
no desire to promote his own interests, who is absorbed in the 
task of asserting and securing the rights and the happiness 
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of others. And that is the reason why it will be impossible 
for most people really to comprehend the life of this man. 
Only the educating and unfolding influences of a social order 
based on mutual love and service will make him comprehensible 
to the mass of men. Nor am I here to undertake his defense. 
I have cared only to make him understood. To understand 
such a man as that is to my mind a most gracious theophany. 
About the time that John Brown was hanged at Charleston, 
W. Va., Thoreau made an address at a meeting in Concord, 
in the course of which he remarked that he was reminded by 
the execution of John Brown that there was such a possibility 
as dying. A great many people were said to have died, but 
they really had only sloughed away and a hundred eulogists 
were engaged in mopping the place where they left off. In 
order to die, one must have lived. Only now and then a man 
ever lives. And so for the majority it is impossible to die. 
The truth is, we live our life in a web of lies. Our whole 
social order is founded on lies. And we have become so 


accustomed to it that when any one attempts to discover a 
truth to us we do not know what to make of it. 


I have spoken of the life of George D. Herron as a tragedy 
of love and conscience. And | have said that nothing except 
the supreme treason of which a man is capable could have 
made his life other than it has been. And I believe that to be 
true. And yet I do not believe that it is a good thing or that 
it is at all essentially necessary that in order to be true to 
himself a man must submit to a life-long crucifixion. I believe 
that it is the right of every human being to be happy. I 
believe that to be the normal condition of human life. And I 
believe, as does my friend, that it is perfectly possible for 
society to put an end to this fearful tragedy—that all of us 
together may establish such a relationship, may lay broad and 
deep such foundations for social order as will leave men and 
women free to live the life they were made to live. It is for 
you and me and our fellow-men to determine whether we shall 
have here on the earth an economic system which puts on the 
rack of torture every noblest spirit that comes among us and 
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brands the lives of the millions with the mark of slavery, or 
whether we will have here a social order which in the very 
nature of things will encourage and welcome and invite the 
fullest, freest expression of all that is finest and highest and 
best in men. Until we determine with all our souls to do that, 
until we lay the foundations of society and industry upon the 
solid rock of that justice which is the essence of the universe 
and make it possible that every act in our life may be the ex- 
pression of the will to love, we decree that the bravest, truest, 
noblest types of man shall know life only as one long tragedy. 
But when the better day shall dawn, when the collective man 
shall come to himself, when a rational and humane social order 
is achieved and it is possible for every soul that comes into 
the world “to live a complete and unfearing life,” I am con- 
vinced that the love and gratitude of an emancipated humanity 
will turn, as the needle to the pole, to the name of George D. 
Herron, the true knight-errant of a nobler chivalry than all the 
past has known. 
WILLIAM T. Brown. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





THE NEW SOCIAL APOSTOLATE. 


A Conversation between Epiror CHARLES BroDIE PATTERSON 
and Proressor GeorGce D. HERRON, on 


THE AIM, SCOPE, AND PURPOSE OF THE NEW 
SOCIAL CRUSADE.* 


Q. Dr. Herron, it is currently reported in the press that 
you have founded a new religion out in Chicago. What 
truth is there in this? 

A. Well, there is no truth in the statement that I have 
founded a new “religion,” as that term is commonly under- 
stood. If it were stated that I am trying to reinterpret life 
as a religion or reinterpret religion as life, the statement 
might be true. I am simply trying to show the sacredness 
of human life—to set forth human life as its own religion. 

Q. Are you in accord with what Christ and his immediate 
followers taught? 

A. Yes, I think I am. I believe that Jesus, more than 
any one else we know, got hold of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and facts of life, and that it is the business of the next 
spiritual revolution to apply the principles that Jesus taught 
to human life and its problems. 


* The accompanying conversation recently took place in Chicago, be- 
tween Editor Charles Brodie Patterson and Dr. George D. Herron. It 
forms one of the most interesting and important of our series of discus- 
sions on present-day social, economic, political, and educational prob- 
lems, which are regularly appearing in THE ARENA. In spite of much 
that is disquieting in politica! and social conditions, the readers of THE 
ARENA may well feel encouraged at the marked evidences of social 
awakening and of a growing realization of the needs and the demands of 
the larger life of the incoming age, as indicated in the many movements 
now under way which aim in an intelligent way at securing a larger 
measure of justice and human brotherhood than has been widely de- 
manded in the past. Dr. Herron’s movement is significant as well as 
symptomatic. Its message will find an echo in hundreds of thousands 
of deeply religious hearts, and it will accomplish a great work for human 
advancement.—B. O. F. 
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Q. Then you believe that Jesus was the interpreter of life 
—the founder of a religion of right living? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In what way are you going to bring this before the 
people—this interpretation of a larger life? By what 
methods? 

A. Well, first, as to the general method—through pre- 
senting the Socialistic movement as the next great step in 
the emancipation of mankind. I believe that the socialists’ 
movement is essentially a spiritual revolution and is funda- 
mental to any common spiritual liberty. I and the young 
men at work with me in the Social Crusade accept 
thoroughly the socialist’s position and the socialist’s inter- 
pretation of history. We believe that the foundation of 
economic unity that socialism will lay truly represents the- 
ideal of Jesus. 

Q. But has not socialism in the past been very clearly 
identified with materialism ? 

A. Yes, it has; but the newer thought and the newer 
philosophy have entirely eliminated the distinction between 
the spiritual and the material. Any interpretation of life 
must rest upon the identity of the two. The economic and 
the spiritual life of man are one and can by no possibility 
be separated, any more than a man can fulfil his human 
functions without his body. 

Q. In the past the socialistic movement has tended to the 
destruction of the existing order of things rather than to a 
constructive policy. What position do you take in relation 
to that phase of the question? 

A. Well, socialism as a philosophy is wholly construc- 
tive. Every constructive movement necessarily destroys 
that which is its antithesis. Socialism does produce the 
entire abolition of private ownership of the means and 
sources of production, for the reason that the capitalistic 
system is itself the basis of all the economic and moral 
wrongs that socialism aims to set right. Of course, every 
new world movement is destructive of the old. Christianity 
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is destructive to the Roman Empire, democracy is destruc- 
tive to monarchy, freedom is destructive to slavery. So 
socialism, which means the common ownership of the means 
and sources of production by the people and for the people, 
is destructive to the system of private ownership or capital- 
istic production, and all the institutions that rest upon this 
system as their foundation. 

Q. Now, as to the detail of your work—what course will 
that follow? 

A. We have organized a group of men under the term of 
the “Social Crusade.” We call ourselves the Socialistic 
Apostolate. Our purpose is to give ourselves freely to the 
whole nation wherever it is desired that we be heard: in 
churches, in lecture rooms, in institutions of learning, in 
the socialists’ movement, and everywhere that we may make 
our gospel heard. 

Q. In this movement, where a number of young men are 
employed with yourself, what means do you take to raise 
funds to carry on the work? 

A. We depend upon those interested in the work we are 
trying to do and who believe in it sufficiently to support it 
by voluntary contributions. We take no pay for our ser- 
vices; wherever we go we simply ask that our expenses be 
paid. So far as our relation to the people goes, we serve 
without money and without price. These young men asso- 
ciated with me depend for their incomes upon funds that 
are contributed to our movement by private individuals in- 
terested in the work. 

Q. I understand that the work is being carried on more 
especially in Chicago at the present time than elsewhere. 
What success is attending your efforts? 

A. Very great success indeed. My Sunday afternoon 
lectures at Central Music Hall, which is the old and historic 
meeting-place of Chicago, are attended every Sunday with 
audiences that fill it to overflowing. I also speak during 
the week before various churches and organizations in and 
around Chicago, and each week the young men associated 
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with me are speaking in and around Chicago every night, 
going to smaller cities as far away as Battle Creek, Mich., 
South Bend, Ind., and Rock Island, IIl. 

Q. Do you find on the whole that the churches are 
friendly to your work? 

A. No; I find on the whole that they are not. I think 
that lies in the nature of the case, because spiritual democ- 
racy and socialism mean the destruction of institutions rest- 
ing upon coercive faiths or authority. Of necessity there 
could be no such thing as what we now understand as the 
Church in socialistic or spiritual democracy. 

Q. You do not look upon the Church, as it is at present 
constituted, as a divine institution? 

A. No; I look upon it at present as a chief obstruction 
to the highest progress of the world as well as the chief 
obstruction to economic emancipation. 

Q. If the Church were removed, what would you sub- 
stitute? 

A. The free spiritual life of the people, as the real temple 
of the Most High. Whoever had a message to speak that 
was worth hearing would always have the hearing his mes- 
sage merited. He would neither desire nor have any in- 
stitutional authority to accredit his message. Henceforth 
the truth must be its own authority. 

Q. I take it, then, that you look upon creeds and forms 
and ceremonials as being detrimental to the spiritual wel- 
fare of the people? 

A. I do most thoroughly. I think they form a veil be- 
tween man and the open vision of God in human life. They 
exist only by threat and by attacking the integrity of the 
human soul. 

Q. I believe that this work is to be carried to New York 
and Boston and other centers? 

A. Yes. Immediately upon closing my work in Chicago 
on the fourth Sunday of March I go to Boston for two 
weeks and then come to New York City for two months, 
where I shall be lecturing in Cooper Union every Tuesday 
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night, and every Sunday night in the Park Theater in 
Brooklyn ; also before many religious and socialistic organi- 
zations. 

Q. A school of economics, I understood, was to be started 
somewhere between Detroit and Chicago. Has that idea 
been abandoned? 

A. It was really never taken up. The newspaper reports 
of it were wholly fictitious. There was never any intention 
of anything more than a summer school of social economics, 
lasting from two to four weeks; but nearly all the announce- 
ments of my connection with the proposed plan were un- 
authorized. If we have a school of economics, as we hope 
some time to have, it will probably be in Chicago. 

Q. Now, Doctor, standing as you do for a spiritual phil- 
osophy that shall find its expression in works, do you find 
the masses of the people with you in your work to any 
marked degree? 

A. Yes; to an increasingly marked degree. I think that 
the people are ready for a great socialistic movement that 
shall be political in its aspects and yet wholly religious in 
its spirit—that shall at once partake of the nature of a 
spiritual and political and an economic revolution. 

Q. When you speak of a “revolution,” what do you 
mean? 

A. I mean an entire change of the order of things, not 
‘necessarily violent. I hope that the next great world revo- 
lution will be a revolution in revolutions—a revolution of 
good will, through the incoming of spiritual forces. 

Q. Then you would not direct a crusade against the 
capitalistic classes so much as you would against the capi- 
talistic system ? 

A. Against capitalists as a class system, not against in- 
dividual capitalists. In other words, our movement is a 
new form of the old message: “Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” 

Q. This kingdom of heaven, then, must come first of all 
through ideals? 
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A. Yes. Through the existence of reconstructive ideals 
of life and society among the people. 

Q. Do you think that if you had authority, for instance, 
to change the existing economic conditions of the country, 
would that be enough in and of itself to bring happiness to 
the people? Would the changed environment, in other 
words, bring about this kingdom of God? 

A. It would not of itself bring it about, but it would pre- 
pare the way for it and lay a foundation. A bad system 
of things cannot bring forth good fruit or good individual 
character. Economic change through the possession of 
political power by the socialistic movement is fundamental 
to any great spiritual reconstruction of individual or social 
life. If we expect men to be just and loving and free, then 
we must train them in a school of life that is just and loving 
and free. We cannot train them for freedom or for comrade- 
love in strife and competition, or for justice in a school of 
monstrous injustice. Civilization must be born again be- 
fore society can see the kingdom of God. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


HERE is a stage sometimes reached in human exist- 
ence where the soul-life seems to have left the phy- 
sical organism; where the power to think and feel is gone 
—yet the body lives on, and the individual eats and drinks, 
and continues, for a time at least, his purely animal exist- 
ence. This sometimes happens to persons that have been 
famous in the world and whose activities have been marked; 
the writer has several such cases in mind. It would seem 
as if, on taking its flight, the soul had left enough surplus 
vitality behind to keep the body alive for a season—a mere 
house minus an inhabitant: all love and faith and hope 
gone, the power to think and reason dissipated, the tongue 
still able automatically to repeat words and phrases, but, 
after all, mere empty words, devoid of thought or feel- 
ing. Perhaps soul and body may not as yet be entirely 
separated ; but there is no evidence of soul functioning, so 
that to all intents and purposes a complete separation has 
taken place. 

I call attention to the foregoing to illustrate the present 
condition of the Protestant Church, which seems to be a 
living body without a soul. It walks and talks and eats 
and drinks, but apparently without any end or purpose. 
The Protestant Church, as at present constituted, offers not 
one valid reason for its existence. It is not abreast of one 
single issue of the day, and is behind the times on every 
vital question. The only really charitable thing that can 
be said is that perhaps its soul has gone to that far-off, 
undiscovered “Heaven” about which it has preached so 
much and so often, and no one is left behind to bury its 
body; and so natural forces are at work bringing about 
a disintegration of the remains, in order that the ma- 
terial may again re-form into things of durability and 
beauty. 
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This article is not written in any spirit of satisfaction 
with this state of affairs; quite the reverse. Would to God 
that the Church might stand forth in all the beauty and 
majesty that the living Christ-religion would give her! 
But, alas! she has buried her Christ and knows not where 
to find Him. The Christ triumphant over sin and death is 
unknown and unsought. 

The gospel of peace and good-will and healing of the 
sick and recovery of sight to the blind finds no place in an 
ecclesiastical system made up of obsolete beliefs, theological 
vagaries, and dead symbolism. Well might it be said of the 
Church of to-day, as was said of the church of the 
Laodiceans : 


“These things saith the Amen, the faithful and true 
witness, the beginning of the creation of God: I know thy 
works, that thou art neither cold nor hot; I would thou wert 
cold or hot. So then because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth. Be- 
cause thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing; and knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 


If the Church had to answer for its sins of omission and 
commission, as it has preached the individual sinner must 
do, before the judgment seat of God, it could never escape 
the eternal punishment to which it so complacently com- 
mits the individual. In any reform worthy of notice that 
has been effected in our country in the last fifty years— 
where has the Church stood in relation to it? Always ob- 
structing and hindering its progress until, at last, outside 
opinion would become so pronounced that it could no 
longer resist it—and then it would give half-hearted assent. 

Of slavery, civic reform, universal suffrage, the right 
of women to think and act for themselves, the righteous 
distribution of wealth, the ownership of economic utilities 
by the people—of anything and everything in the nature 
of progress—the Church has been the open foe, or has acted 
as a clog upon public sentiment. True, it has dabbled in 
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partizan politics, but without credit to itself or good to 
humanity. And the very things that it would take credit 
for doing are without doubt the ones that have left the 
largest and blackest blot. It has sent its missionaries to 
Hawaii, India, and China, not to carry a gospel of peace 
and good-will, but to stir up and foment disturbances. In 
Hawaii, when the missionaries got through “civilizing” the 
country, it was found that they and their descendants had 
the largest part of its resources; and, not content with this, 
they were ready to hand over its people and whatever was 
left to a Government that the people neither needed nor 
desired. In India, the inside history of the Sepoy rebellion 
would tend to show that missionary effort—the desire to 
proselyte, the means taken to do it, and the effort to sup- 
press another people’s religion—was largely responsible 
for that insurrection. The present trouble in China, which 
has cost thousands of lives and millions of dollars, is 
directly traceable to the influence of church organizations 
operating through missionary societies. 

Last summer, Lord Salisbury, in addressing a mis- 
sionary association, declared that within recent years the 
missionaries had brought about more turbulence and actual 
warfare than any other known cause; and the aged premier 
of England undoubtedly knew what he was talking about. 
Some people think that, through organized church effort 
reenforcing our Government, we are civilizing the nations 
of the earth. God help a civilization that is founded on 
legalized robbery and warfare! True, we are “expanding” 
our country; but how? Through honorable treaty or con- 
vention, in which equal rights are guaranteed to all? No, 
but by force of arms, or by buying one country from an- 
other that never had the right of sale, or by setting up a 
holy standard for the rights of humanity, and freeing a 
people only to enslave them again. Who is responsible 
for this condition? Some say the politicians; but how is 
it possible for them to obtain such power? Because the 
Church either openly indorses or looks upon their action 
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with silent approval. Whatever power the Church has 
had it has not been used to promote peace, but rather to 
engender hatred and strife. 

A few years ago the majority of ministers all over the 
land were crying for war—for the destruction of the un- 
speakable Turk. The state of affairs in Armenia was de- 
plorable and cruel in the extreme. However, it was claimed 
at that time that the missionaries were to some degree re- 
sponsible for this condition of things. But the butchery 
of the Armenians has been equaled if not surpassed by the 
warfare going on in the Philippines, whence reports have 
repeatedly come to us of the death of three hundred or more 
Filipinos and the loss of only ten ot our own soldiers. Yet 
the Church holds its peace when it does not indorse the 
work of extermination. Like a dying wood fire, there is 
occasionally a spasmodic flicker—the light flaring up only to 
go out again. 

A “revival” is started in certain sections, and the minis- 
ters come together to destroy the works of “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil’; but in a little time they begin to 
quarrel among themselves, and if there were a personal 
devil in the world he would certainly get greater comfort 
and amusement out of it than do some of the people who 
have their emotional feelings raked over the old symbolic 
coals of hell fire. Just at present a campaign of this kind 
is proceeding in New York City. How effectual it will 
prove in “saving souls’ remains to be seen. The only 
vitality that seems to have permanent expression is the 
power to raise money; and even this is waning, for a body 
cannot go on indefinitely receiving all and giving nothing. 

But an element has come into Church life that will to 
some degree tend to prolong its existence. Men that have 
made millions through the unblushing robbery of the 
economic rights as well as the products of manual labor 
have allied themselves with the Church by contributing 
bountifully to its sustenance. They have a definite pur- 
pose in so doing, and it is not to make their calling and elec- 
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tion sure in heaven; most of them think that through an 
alliance with the Church they will be better able to con- 
tinue and perpetuate what is without doubt the most un- 
righteous social and economic condition of affairs that has 
ever existed on the face of the earth. True, the poor are 
better off to-day than they were in former years; but the 
annual production of wealth is so vastly greater that its 


distribution is more unequal than at any time in history. 
Yet the pulpit is silent, the preacher is gagged, and the un- 
holy alliance goes on. The robbery is made highly re- 
spectable by the Church. “Let them alone: they be blind 
leaders of the blind. And if the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch.” 

There are some optimistic souls who talk about “revivi- 
fying” the Church,—who think that it is possible to have the 
Christ religion preached and taught in its original purity 
and spirituality—and they point with a great show of 
fervor to the fact that within the last twenty years the 
Church has talked of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and that all this is a great advance in 
the evolution of the Church; but it is only talk, idiotic talk, 
without sense or meaning or a semblance of feeling. There 
has not been the slightest evidence that it has gone further 
than that; there is no practical expression—a deeper reali- 
zation of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man has not entered into human life—because of anything 
the Church has said or done. Let the world once realize 
that the Church is a dead institution; that the Spirit of God 
is no longer in it; that it is made up of Pharisaical cant 
and theological hypocrisy—let the garment of respecta- 
bility that covers the bloodless body be torn away—and 
there will be none so humble as to do her obeisance. The 
Church, as now constituted, can never be “revivified.” All 
the life forces have been withdrawn. We have only an ex- 
ternal organization, which lives for commercialism instead 
of the uplifting of soul life. For the infidelity, skepticism, 
and atheism of the world the Church is to a marked degree 
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responsible. The people have asked for bread and have 
been given a stone. 

The Church of to-day has nothing new or vital in it. 
One section of it is still quarreling over “predestination,” 
and is in doubt as to whether Jonathan Edwards was right 
when he declared that hell was paved with infants’ skulls 
and that God for his own honor and glory elected the vast 
majority of mankind to abide eternally in a home of tor- 
ment. Shades of dyspeptic Calvin! How it would rejoice 
your heart to come back to earth and see how much you 
surpass in importance, in that section of the Church, the 
lowly Nazarene! Another section, which had its origin in 
the more spiritual teachings of John Wesley, is still trying 
to determine whether women have any rights in the 
government of a church of which they form the major part. 
If this particular sect were as alive to the spirit as it is ener- 
getic in passing the collection plate, it would have a mono- 
poly of all the spirituality in the universal Church. A 
member of another section of the Church announced with 
considerable satisfaction that he thanked God that his 
church never dabbled in religion or politics! 

But there is a real Church of Christ in the world to-day, 
existing in the minds and hearts of people both within and 
without ecclesiastical organizations. Man is coming to 
realize his divine nature. The knowledge is coming into 
the world as never before that the soul of man and the Soul 
of God are essentially one. The parting of the ways has 
come; authority is not vested in any book or in any church. 
The way of salvation lies not through external means. The 
veil of the temple is rent. No high priest—no church—may 
offer up any sin-offering for the souls of the people; the 
soul in man communes with the universal Soul. External 
authority of book and church has kept human life in a state 
of bondage wherein symmetrical growth or development 
was impossible. But the awakening that is coming, that is 
now here, locates the authority within the conscious life of 
man, working to will and todo. The church “organization” 
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has outgrown its usefulness; its day is run. But the re- 
ligion that Jesus taught is more in evidence to-day than 
ever before, and the people are more eager for knowledge 
of it. It is not found in creed, ceremonial, or dogmatic 
theology: it is found in the life. “The kingdom of God is 
within you’’—the life of Christ, as lived in and through and 
by the individual, cleanses from all sin. 
“Tho’ Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem were born, 
If He is not born in thee, 
Thy heart is all forlorn.” 

Said a New Testament writer, “Let the same mind be 
in you that dwelt in Christ’; and when the same mind has 
full access to the inner life of man, then that life yields the 
same things, thinks the same thoughts, speaks the same 
words, and does the same deeds that the great Nazarene 
did. Jesus both told and showed us how to live. He never 
founded an ecclesiastical hierarchy, but went about among 
the people preaching a gospel of peace and good-will, heal- 
ing the sick, and giving comfort to the sorrowing. Some 
day we will all get back to the simple truths of the 
Nazarene’s religion ; and when we do there shall be fulfilled 
the revelation of John: “And I heard a great voice out of 
heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
and God himself shall be with them, and be their God.” 


“And I saw no temple therein.” 
CHARLES BropiE PATTERSON. 


New York. 
































THE TAX REFORM MOVEMENT. 


HAT reformers as a class are essentially religious is 
indicated by the fashion in which advocates of every 
conceivable cause or interest, whether it be temperance, 
telepathy, or taxes, promulgate and promote their doctrines. 
Leaders are “prophets” and “evangelists,” and their ad- 
herents “devotees” and “disciples.” Every illumination 
thrown on the subject is the light of “millennial dawn.” 
Even the cant of the religious revival is perpetuated in the 
new evangel, and expected to be there revered by those who 
scoff at it in its old connection. 

This tendency explains why many economic or social 
reforms flourish so amazingly at their inception, and then 
pass away so quickly “without our special wonder.” In 
the beginning, the people of religious temperament, to 
whom conversion is a pleasurable excitation of the emo- 
tions, are quickly enrolled. But these Pentecostal days 
soon pass away, leaving the great heathen public bewil- 
dered, but unmoved. It cannot understand, for example, 
how a question of revenue, a matter of plain “bread and 
wine,” can be transubstantiated into the elements of divinity 
—the “Fatherhood of God” and the “brotherhood of man.” 
And, in this attitude, “the children of this world are wiser 
than the children of light.” 

What is the natural order of progress, if not from the 
material and practical toward the spiritual and ideal? Why 
set in the beginning a goal impossible of conception to all 
but the enthusiasts, and impossible of attainment by the 
enthusiasts if they are to act alone? 

Humanitarians of the heroic mold of Henry George and 
Father McGlynn—children of light though they were— 
could not illumine the world at once with the heavenly 
glory that so irradiated in their own minds the mundane 
subject of taxation; and if the end for which they strove is 
to be obtained, it will not be through a ministry imitative of 
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theirs. Everything that is practical in the crusade which 
they so exalted may be secured through fiscal reform 
movements which, beginning obscurely in widely separated 
parts of the country, are now for the first time coming into the 
light with the prestige of practical achievement. 

Back in the days following the civil war, an artisan of 
Racine, Wis., Burgess by name, formulated certain practical 
methods for reforming prevailing abuses and inequalities in 
taxation, and for returning to a natural and equitable sys- 
tem for providing public revenue. He believed that taxes 
on industry were generally unnecessary and specifically in- 
jurious. He drew up a bill, for presentation to the Legis- 
lature, that would give local option in taxation, and thus 
permit each locality to remove those taxes oppressive to its 
local interests and industries. He believed that an “ad 
valorem land tax” was not oppressive to any productive 
industry, and that this would be the only tax remaining after 
each industry had freed itself from all burdening imposts. 
Had he believed in any other tax as non-oppressive, or the 
least oppressive, his mode of action would still have been 
the same. In immediate result, his work was ineffective, not 
because of any weakness of plan, but because he lacked the 
organizing power necessary to secure the proper influences 
that would compel the Legislature to give due consideration 
to his measure. 

In 1871, Enoch Ensley, a landowner of Tennessee, wrote 
a letter to Governor Brown advocating a principle of taxa- 
tion and a plan of securing its adoption very similar to that 
of Burgess, but even more practical in the limitation of 
abolition of unjust taxation to one class of wealth—namely, 
movable property. The substance of his letter may be 
summed up in this three-fold rule of taxation, which he 
said should be engraved in letters of gold on the wall of 
every hall of legislation: 

“NEVER TAX ANYTHING 
THAT WOULD BE OF VALUE TO YOUR STATE, 


THAT COULD AND WOULD RUN AWAY, OR 
THAT COULD AND WOULD COME TO You.” 
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As an illustration of Ensley’s hard-headed sense, the clos- 
ing paragraph of his letter is here quoted: 


“To undertake to enforce a very oppressive tax on money 
is ridiculous nonsense. It is impossible. The Maker of all 
things has forbidden it, in giving to all things their pecu- 
liar nature. He has forbidden an oppressive tax on money, 
by giving it that easy mobility that it can go in a fortnight 
from Tennessee almost to the uttermost parts of the world. 
And just so, to some extent, with other kinds of movable 
property. It would be about as wise for the Legislature 
to pass a law enacting that, from and after this date, the 
great bulk of the water of the Mississippi River shall flow 
toward Cairo instead of toward New Orleans, as to enact 
that the great bulk of the money of Memphis shall pay 4% 
per cent. tax per annum. It is wise in man to deal with 
things as they are, and will be in spite of him, and not as 
he may think they should be. Don’t kick against the 
pricks !” 


The movement, however, that has been most effective, 
both directly in its work in the home State and indirectly 
through the agitation of a brood of similar organizations 
in other States that have taken it for an example, is the New 
York Tax Reform Association. This movement had a 
natural origin in the efforts of a number of business organi- 
zations of New York City to resist certain personal and 
listing tax bills that were introduced at Albany in the 
winter of 1890. The Chamber of Commerce and the Board 
of Trade and Transportation had temporarily succeeded in 
defeating these obnoxious measures by the time-worn ex- 
pedient of securing the “appointment of a commission” to 
investigate the subject of taxation. 

To Thomas G. Shearman and Bolton Hall is due the credit 
of demonstrating the inadequacy of such an expedient and 
persuading merchants and their fellow real-estate men 
to a trial of their practical proposition. This was, to secure 
the passage of a bill giving local option in taxation to the 
individual counties of the State, and so to enable each 
locality to settle its fiscal problems for itself. The fairness 
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of the measure attracted support from business associations, 
economic bodies, and more particularly the labor unions, 
whose knowledge of economics probably was, and has been, 
greater than that of professedly learned societies—certainly 
greater than the information possessed by the busy man of 
affairs. 

This “Local Option in Taxation” bill received a most 
respectful hearing from the legislative committee to which 
it was referred. Its first good effect was to call forth from one 
of the committee a vigorous speech against the double taxation 
resultant from the listing of mortgages as taxable property, 
against which injustice a vigorous fight has been made in 
the present legislative session (1901). The committee reported 
favorably on the Local Option bill, and had it not been for a 
legislative deadlock on other issues it would undoubtedly have 
passed. Indeed, from an educational point of view, it was 
most fortunate that the bill failed of passage, since the agi- 
tation was continued. Year after year until 1895 the bill 
was reported, being set aside in 1893 by a motion to recom- 
mit which a change of one vote would have defeated. 
Year after year, subsequent to 1895, has the bill been in- 
troduced, setting up a standard around which gathers an 
ever-growing body of adherents, better and better educated 
in sound economic principles and more and more resolved 
upon their complete enforcement when the opposition has 
been worn out by indomitable persistence. 

In the meantim®, movements designed for general edu- 
cation on taxation and other economic reforms by purely 
evangelistic methods have waxed and waned, and their 
originators have grown discouraged, wondering at the lack 
of interest and support exhibited by the pubile. “The chil- 
dren of this world are wiser than the children of light.” 
They demand a contest for a concrete object, and rightly, 
since all progress is only to be comprehended in its ma- 
terial results. W. T. Croasdale, a leading tax-reformer of 
a decade ago, uttered a profound psychological truth when 
he denied the name of “adherent” of a school of economic 
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thought to one who claimed it because of his belief in the 
principles of the school: “No, sir! A Single Taxer is a 
man who does something for the Single ‘Tax.’’ Croasdale 
himself was a reformer of this type. An even better ex- 
ample was the late lamented Thomas G. Shearman, author 
of “Natural Taxation,” who, while holding opinions far 
more radical than those of the New York Tax Reform As- 
sociation, recognized the wisdom of its promotion of legis- 
lative measures rather than of economic theories. With 
him, in the early days of the Association, was joined the 
distinguished economist, David A. Wells, whose commit- 
tee reports before legislative bodies in New York and other 
States have had the strongest influence for good in the pres- 
ent trend toward tax reform. 

In 1889 Mr. Shearman addressed in person the Legis- 
lature of Ohio, and the outcome of the interest then aroused 
has been the Ohio Tax Reform League, which models its 
agitation upon the methods of the New York Association. 
In 1899 it formulated a Local Option Tax bill, which was 
presented to the State Legislature, having the indorse- 
ment of almost every commercial and trade organization 
in the State. The writer, who was then in Ohio, appeared 
before the committee to which the bill was referred and 
can testify that only the lack of partizan interest in the 
measure prevented its recommendation. Indeed, the non- 
partizan character of such legislation is the greatest ob- 
stacle to its passage. No party capital can be made out 
of its success. 

The tax reform movements in other States than Ohio 
have also followed New York methods. By invitation the 
present secretary of the New York Tax Reform Associa- 
tion, Mr. Lawson Purdy, has twice addressed legislative 
committees of Rhode Island when a local option tax bill 
had been there introduced. 

In Vermont, a commission of three men was appointed 
by the Governor to report on reforms in taxation. Litera- 
ture and advice were given by Mr. Purdy, and the commit- 
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tee in its report strongly inveighed against the injustice 
of double taxation and specifically recommended the ex- 
emption from the tax list of mortgages. 

In Massachusetts the tax reform movement has pro- 
ceeded upon lines similar to those in New York, but inde- 
pendent of New York influences and with methods of agita- 
tion peculiarly its own. A local option in taxation bill 
has been introduced in the Legislature and favorably re- 
ceived. 

The New York Association has supplied, at their re- 
quest, the Legislatures of Alabama, Texas, and Kansas with 
tax reform literature, and, as a result, local option tax bills 
have been introduced in these States with indications of 
passage at not far distant sessions. 

It is in Illinois, however—where, next to New York, 
the greatest need of tax reform exists—that the New York 
example has been of most educational benefit. Of this agi- 
tation a recent editorial in the Buffalo (N. Y.) Enquirer 
remarks as follows: 


“Local option in taxation has become an issue in IIli- 
nois, a bill having been introduced in the Legislature of that 
State similar to the one now before the Assembly at AIl- 
bany. The Illinois measure not merely proposes to grant 
to localities freedom in choosing their own methods of rais- 
ing local revenues, but to abolish the State Board of 
Equalization, one of the most corrupt bodies in the State 
government. It is notorious that ever since this board was 
created it has been under complete control of the corpora- 
tions whose assessments it fixes from year to year. Not 
merely have the equalizers permitted the railroads and 
other corporations, requiring a State charter, to escape on 
a small fraction of the taxes they ought to pay, but they 
have utterly failed to equalize the assessments between the 
different counties of the State. 

“As in New York, the system has been a premium upon 
perjury among assessors. The scramble has been to re- 
turn as little property as possible, in order to avoid more 
than their share of State taxes. The assessors defend 
themselves by stating that they had to reduce the total 
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assessment to protect the property-owners from paying 
more than their share of State taxes, the tendency being 
for rural counties to undervalue property more and more. 

“It is now proposed to apportion State taxes among the 
counties according to the gross amount raised for local 
purposes. This suggestion has come from New York 
State, a bill now being before the Legislature at Albany to 
accomplish the same object. Illinois newspapers are said 
to be generally in favor of the change as a remedy for the 
existing impracticable and unjust plan. 

“Local option in raising public revenue is a wise ex- 
tension of the principle of home rule, to which all citizens 
desirous of tax reform will readily assent.” 


The New Jersey Taxation Reform Association has been 
formed very recently to secure for that State the legisla- 
tion that all the centers of capital and industry so greatly 
require. Delaware, which, like New Jersey, has opened 
the legislative sluice-ways for the befouled water of corpo- 
rate capital to flow through its borders, in order that it 
may leave some of its dirty dregs behind, has also had 
the opportunity, in the form of a local option tax bill, to 
invite that enduring industry which will enrich with its 
solid contributions of wealth the hospitable soil of the far- 
seeing commonwealth. 

In the Far West, actual legislative triumphs have been 
secured. In Washington a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting local option in taxation has been passed by the 
Legislature, and in California a bill for the same end has 
received a majority of the votes of the lower house. 

Colorado, however, has gone into the whole question 
of tax reform more thoroughly and systematically than any 
other State in the Union. In 1899 its Senate appointed a 
committee to investigate the tax laws of Australasia, and 
from information there gained to recommend legislation 
for Colorado. In the following winter and spring, James 
W. Bucklin, the chairman, visited New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, and on his return in 1900 reported the great cause 
of the peace and prosperity of those regions to be, not, as 
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so often claimed, the so-called “labor laws” of compulsory 
arbitration, etc., nor even the municipal ownership of pub- 
lic utilities, but the permission of localities to exempt from 
taxation wealth that is the product of legitimate capital 
and industry as distinct from that which is of the nature 
of privilege. In order to bring about a similar condition 
in Colorado, the committee proposed an amendment to the 
State Constitution authorizing the “adoption of the Aus- 
tralasian system of home rule or local self-government in 
taxation,” a measure that seems, at the present moment, 
to be on the point of passage. 

Let either Washington or Colorado take advantage of 
such permission, and experiment, for its specific good or 
ill, with theories of taxation, and the whole country will 
profit by the object-lesson. It was in such a way that the 
“Australian” secret ballot swept the country despite the 
sneer implied in the appellation “kangaroo,” given to it by 
certain journals that with cynical pseudo-wit endeavor to 
slur every unassailable movement for better conditions. 

And, as in the ballot reform movement the children of 
light—prophet, priest, and poet—gave over vision and ex- 
ordium and rhapsody for the more practical arts of the drafting 
of bills and the securing of signatures to petitions, and 
thereby led the children of this world one stumbling step 
out of darkness, so should they stand ready to guide the 
folk, when free of all legislative shackles, into the light of 
a social order a popular conception of which it were beyond 
all reason to have expected before. 

Marion MILts MILLER. 

New York. 














RUSSIA’S HOARDED GOLD. 


Y far the largest gold reserve in the world is the “Sacred 

Fund” of Russia. The national treasury at Washing- 

ton, with its accumulation of $275,000,000 of the yellow 

metal, makes insignificant showing by comparison with this 
carefully guarded fund of $4,000,000,000. 

The existence of so fabulous a sum, concerning which 
official reports are silent, is vouched for by an attaché of the 
late Czar and affirmed by one of the highest church func- 
tionaries at St. Petersburg. Its foundation was laid at the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, and it has been built up to 
its present figure by the Russian Church, one of the two 
great governmental forces of the Empire, which with the 
Council of State works out its far-reaching plans with mar- 
velous efficiency, though Czars come and go. 

That there should have been added to this fund an aver- 
age amount of $50,000,000 in every twelve months, year 
after year for almost a century, is a striking illustration of 
the unalterable persistence with which the Muscovite works 
out his comprehensive plans. That this sacred hoard 
should not have been trenched upon to the extent of a single 
ruble, through all wars that have come and the gigantic 
projects for internal improvement that have been under- 
taken since 1815, is a high tribute to the faithful trusteeship 
of the Church to which the keeping of the fund has been 
intrusted. Here is disclosed a combination of creative and 
conservative force that is pregnant in possibility in the 
building of a world empire. 

This flow of gold to the spacious coffers of the State 
Church has come from two sources. In the first place, 
every subject of the Czar, from the highest governmental 
officer to the poorest moujik, makes a regular contribution 
to the Church. Then from the product of the gold mines, 
worked by the government, millions of which no public 
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record has been made have been directed into this same 
channel. 

The fact that the Church should have enjoyed a revenue 
of $100,000,000 from an Empire covering half of Europe 
and Asia is not extraordinary or unprecedented. The con- 
scientious allotment of one-half of its receipts, year after 
year, to swell this reserve fund of the State is the remark- 
able feature of the case. How greatly this strengthens the 
position of Russia in the family of nations one may realize 
from the fact that in this fund is gold enough and to spare 
for the wiping out of every dollar of the imperial debt, large 
as that is, and that it would be sufficient to meet all the 
expenses of the Empire for a period of nearly six years. 

Russia has fought the Crimean War; has conducted her 
multifarious military operations in the Balkans, in the 
Trans-Caucasian region, in Turkestan and Manchuria; has 
freed the serfs at an expense of $450,000,000; has con- 
structed State railroads stretching across two continents— 
and still this gold fund has been absolutely untouched. 


- What could it not accomplish if it were once brought into 


play? This question may never be answered. The fund 
may be cherished as religiously in the future as it has been 
in the past. The Titan-like projects of the Czars may be 
carried out with other moneys collected through the ordi- 
nary State channels. The very existence of this sacred fund 
may be enshrouded with as great mystery as heretofore. 
Nevertheless, there it remains, with all its potentiality and 
with a moral effect exceeding even its actual usefulness. 
When one puts side by side with this piled-up surplus 
wealth the vast, undeveloped resources of the country 
whence it has sprung—when one contrasts the apparent 
immutability of purpose with which this policy of accumu- 
lating gold and every other one of the established 
policies of the Russian government has been carried out 
with the fickleness exhibited by many other nations—the 
“shadow of the Bear” acquires a significance it has never 
had before, 
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So much has been written of the foreign policy of the 
Russian government that to dilate on this subject would 
be unprofitable ; but that Russia does not propose to plunge 
into war, and pour out her immense treasures of -blood and 
money for a stretch of Asian desert, practically all critics 
agree. Her purposes, then, are purposes of peace. In her 
railroad building she has looked well to the possibilities of 
military operations, but the immediate—the primary—re- 
sult of those railroads will be to unlock the iimitless natural 
resources of the country and open to them the markets of 
the world. 

If, then, it is true, as it undoubtedly is, that should war 
come it would find Russia equipped with sinews and 
agencies of war unsurpassed, it is equally true that, with 
her face set steadfastly toward learning the arts of peace, 
these same agencies will prove as potent in the accomplish- 
ment of that end. 

The existence of this “Sacred Fund” will doubtless con- 
tinue to afflict with a nightmare of war the practitioners, 
big and little, of the profession of statecraft. To the nor- 
mally-minded individual, however, it means nothing of the 
kind. The financier sees in it the foundation of a credit so 
secure that it cannot be shaken by the fiercest storm that 
may sweep over the industrial world. The merchant sees in 
it the promise of stability in every department of national 
life. To all who have caught the true spirit of the twentieth 
century it betokens a possibility of growth, development, 
and progress such as the world has never seen. 

MALCoLM J. TALBOT. 
New York. 





THE CRIMINAL NEGRO. 
V. PuHystcAL MEASUREMENTS OF FEMALES. 


HE preceding articles close the consideration of the 
general factors influencing negro criminality. The 
remainder present the results of a study of individuals in 
Southern prisons, and relate almost exclusively to women. 
Similar methods applied to men would yield results that 
would vary only with sex. The results are not given as 
final. The application of the psychological method to 
sciological material is so new that the most liberal use made 
of its results will only indicate tendencies and the success 
with which it may be followed. It is enough to indicate 
that trustworthy data may be substituted for those which now 
depend upon observation alone. 

These results are derived from three sources: the an- 
thropometric, which discloses facts regarding the struc- 
ture; the psychological, which shows those of the function- 
ing; and the sociological, which gives those regarding the 
conditions under which the individual has developed. Not 
less than five hours is required for each subject, and, where 
it is difficult for them to comprehend or act, the time is 
longer. Usually one-half of the tests are taken at one 
sitting, and the order is varied, so that they do not become 
fatiguing. These tests were made in institutions in eight 
States. At each place a temporary laboratory was 
arranged in a favorable place within the boundaries of the 
institution, and the subjects selected from among those 
who could read and write. Although only ten were taken 
in each institution from populations of nearly 100, it was 
not always possible to secure literate ones. When illiter- 
ate subjects were tested, the necessary recording was done 
by the experimenter. In no institution was there difficulty 
in securing subjects. Some of the most hardened and 
dangerous criminals were eager to be tested, and seemed 
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disappointed if they did not fulfil the requirements. Those 
not selected often had a personal grievance, as if I thought 
them not good enough, and would waylay me about the 
prisons, where I had absolute freedom, and ask to come. 
This was quite a different attitude from that of the white 
women in the Northern prisons visited by me. They were 
always suspicious, sometimes inclined to be quarrelsome, 
and only after much patience was their codperation secured. 
The explanation is probably to be found in these facts: 
The Southern negro criminal is not migratory; he knows 
nothing about systems of identification (which the anthro- 
pometric measurements resemble), and does not feel that 
he has rights in prison. Among the whites a greater social 
protection is afforded by the State. The negro’s attitude 
toward the white, due to slavery conditions and present 
status, have much to do with this desire to “oblige,” which 
is found among even the criminals. 

The laboratory once arranged, the anthropometric 
measurements were begun. These were understood by the 
subject—they possessed no power of “hoodoo”—and she 
was soon at her ease. In presenting the results for these, 
averages for the entire group are given, and these are com- 
pared with the averages for the whites. In this way, errors 
arising from judgments upon one individual are avoided; 
but it must be remembered that larger averages are re- 
quired for definite conclusions. The results are recorded 
in centimeters, but are here reduced to inches, so as to give 
a more definite idea to the general reader. 

Height.—Negro criminals, 5 feet 3 inches; sitting height, 
2.73 feet. The white criminals show a difference of three 
inches in the full height. Measurements of a large number 
of Wellesley students show the normal sitting height to be 
about 1% inches greater than one-half of the full length. 
Among negro criminals this difference is 1% inches, and 
among white criminals it is 2% inches. It is asserted by 
European writers that immoral women show a wide varia- 
tion from the normal. It may be that the racial element 
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accounts for the negro’s close approximation to the nor- 
mal, although it is not yet proved. 

In connection with height, weight should be considered. 
In the South it was impossible to secure this. The convict 
camps were often so remote from civilization that scales 
could not be secured, and it did not seem feasible to carry 
them over so great a distance as was traversed. From a 
close observation the conclusion is hazarded that the 
weight is greater than among white criminals, the average 
for whom is 122 pounds. The maximum weight was 160. 
‘This difference may be due to the following causes: Negro 
women do not have opportunities in the same degree for 
habits which enervate them. Many of them come from 
rural districts, and there are but few large cities where the 
many forms of vice are developed. The negroes’ dissipa- 
tion is confined to alcohol—codcaine, morphine, etc., being 
but little known. The struggle for existence, and conse- 
quent nervous exhaustion, is less intense than among the 
women found in the Northern workhouses and prisons. 
The life is less active and there is less strain. One fact, 
however, was clear. Lombroso states that professional 
immoral women show a tendency to obesity with increas- 
ing years. Negro and white criminals do not evidence this 
more than women observed in other spheres. Indulgence 
and abuse of physical desires lead physiologically to the 
same result, whether legitimate or illegitimate. 

Cephalic Index.—This is secured by measuring the length 
and width of the head and securing the ratio. This ratio 
is expressed thus: Below 75 it indicates that the individ- 
ual is long headed (dolichocephalic) ; between 75 and 8o, 
medium (mesocephalic) ; above 80, broad headed (brachy- 
cephalic). The first is said to be more characteristic of 
primitive races, the last of more advanced races, and bear 
some as yet undefinable relation to climate, soil, geograph- 
ical locality, etc. It is now considered as an ethnic trait, 
and most writers have abandoned the position that it is 

peculiar to criminals. Although I secured as pure a negro 
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type as possible, yet the average showed an index of 77 
mesocephalic. The average for white criminals irrespect- 
ive of race is 80.5. (Irish and German are the main ele- 
ments in the descent.) The maximum among the negroes 
was 85, the minimum 69—a wide range. It is almost im- 
possible among criminals under forty, which was my age 
limit, to secure negroes of a pure type. There is a large 
admixture of Indian blood as well as of white. All the 
measurements of the face show differences due to race, 
and from these a few illustrations may be given. 

The nasal index is secured in the same way as the 
cephalic. The average shows: Negroes, 87; whites, 57.5. 
This gives an idea of how much broader the negro’s nose 
is; 100 represents a nose as broad as it is long, and among 
the whites it was only a trifle over one-half as broad as 
long. In some instances among the negroes, the width 
actually exceeded the length. The nose is rarely arched 
and almost always shows a deeper indentation at the root. 

The measurements of the mouth show the same diverg- 
ence. In length the differences are not so great: negroes, 
2 inches; whites, 134 inches. In thickness of lips it is more 
evident, the whites averaging three-eighths and the negroes 
seven-eighths of an inch. Where Indian or white blood is 
traceable the tendency is toward less divergence. 

The measurements of the height of forehead were a sur- 
prise. The average for the whites is 2% inches, and for 
negroes 2%. The narrow, receding forehead is more com- 
mon than among the whites, but is less marked than a 
casual observer would suppose. The negro is prog- 
nathous, but among the criminals it does not seem more 
marked than among the normals. Criminologists assert 
that a heavy jaw is characteristic of criminals, but observa- 
tions among both whites and negroes do not confirm this 
statement. The parietal and occipital regions of the head 
are, as a rule, better developed than are the temporal and 
frontal regions. From the measurements of the head and 
observations of the face and cranium (too technical for 
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detail here) it seems clear that, with the infusion of Indian 
and white blood, the characteristics peculiar to the race 
are disappearing, and the negroes are more closely ap- 
proaching the white race. This is seen in the cephalic 
index, width of face, prominence of cheeks, contour and 
height of forehead, weight of jaw, nasal index, thickness of 
lips, etc. 

With regard to masculinity of the voice and features, 
upon which stress is placed by investigators, the results 
are negative. While measuring the whites, the writer had 
the opportunity of observing nearly one thousand women, 
and while among the negroes more than five hundred. 
Comparing these classes with those of the same social 
and economic grade who are not criminal, this statement 
does not appear to be true. The faces of women from these 
classes, criminal or normal, are often harsh and uncultured; 
the voices are loud and frequently coarse, but they do not 
possess the peculiar quality of masculinity, which is not a 
synonym for harshness, coarseness, etc. The garb worn 
in prisons has a tendency to bring out the harshness rather 
than the softness of a personality, and this is often not 
taken into account in comparisons. 

There are but few exceptions to the rule that in nutrition 
and physical strength the negro criminals surpass the 
white. The strength of the hand grasp is taken with a 
dynamometer and registered in kilos, and shows the fol- 
lowing results: white—right, 56; left, 53; negroes—right, 
73; left, 69. This superior development, verified also by 
tests of the chest strength, may be due to the nature of the 
labor both outside and within the prison. It may be ex- 
plained also partly by the causes given under height and 
weight. The sentences of negro women are often more 
excessive than among the whites, and they become accus- 
tomed to hard labor. The imprints of the hand, which are 
taken and preserved upon smoked paper, show many ano- 
malies due to the excessive farm labor. The footprints of 
these criminal women, taken upon smoked paper, show 
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no consistency. Some of them are highly arched, while 
others are entirely flat. I can find no connection between 
the degree of negro blood and the arch. The only result 
that seemed even approximately true was that the greater 
per cent. of the flat feet came from rural districts, where 
shoes were unknown and where outdoor labor was the 
rule. Footgear may have a relation to the shape of the 
foot. Certainly flat feet are not more characteristic of the 
criminal, in the absence of data for the normal person. 

The following are the girths of the various parts of the 
body. These are not comparable with those for white 
criminals, as in many instances their consent could not be 
obtained: Ankle, 85 inches; calf, 14; neck, 123%; waist, 
27%; bust, 33.5; abdomen, 313%. 

These represent the most important measurements, and 
lead to the following conclusions: 

1. Anthropometric measurements are needed for the 
United States, and will demonstrate that European facts 
and conclusions should be imported and accepted with 
reservations. For purposes of identification these measure- 
ments are unequaled. 

2. Anthropometry reveals facts regarding structure the 
explanation for which must be sought in other fields. Thus 
weight and strength are related to the environment and 
cranial and facial characteristics to race, geography, his- 
tory, etc. 

3. That the present negro race is undergoing changes 
that will distinguish it from its predecessor. 

4. That crime is a legal and social classification and has 
no root in anthropometry, when all other factors are con- 
sidered. What relation location, training, education, ca- 
pacity, opportunities, governmental and cultural standards, 
etc., bear to these anthropometrical characteristics, alleged 
of the criminals, is yet a problem and an almost uninvestigated 
field. 

5. These measurements do not tend to show that the 
negroes possess more of these signs of degeneration than 
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do the whites. Degeneration for the white and negro 
criminal, both in structure and functioning, must be dif- 
ferent. The white has attained a higher standard, and the 
negro’s degeneration must not be measured by the former’s 
standard, to which he has not only not attained, but which he 
cannot yet comprehend. An individual cannot lose what 
neither he nor his race has attained. 

The tests in psychology were designed for the purpose 
of supplying the defects in anthropometric data. When 
subjects are selected who have become accustomed to the 
prison, the conditions are excellent; for all the subjects 
have the same environment and are governed by the same 
rules. There are many emotions for which no satisfactory 
tests have been devised, and in others the methods are 
defective and the results untrustworthy. 

The tests selected as among the most accurate for this 
investigation can be grouped under four heads: sensory, 
mental, codrdinative and reactive, and emotional. With- 
in the first group are included sight, hearing, touch, smell, 
and taste. As the methods are unfamiliar to many 
readers, a brief statement is given, together with the re- 
sult. 

For color blindness the ordinary test with wools is used. 
The subject is required to select the various shades of blue, 
green, red, and yellow, and match them correctly. Al- 
though the negroes had but little knowledge of colors, yet 
none were color blind. Out of two hundred women, both 
normal and criminal, I have not found one case of color 
blindness. There were often errors in the selection of the 
doubtful shades, but these were usually accompanied by 
such statements as: “That doesn’t look right,” “it’s the 
best here,” and “it does not suit,” which show a conscious- 
ness of the defects. Color preference requires the use of 
the eyes in discrimination, but was also taken for its social 
value. Cords bearing strips of silk of various colors are 
placed in confusion before the subject. She is then re- 
quired to select the color she likes best. She has a first 
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and second choice. Of eighteen colors submitted the re- 
sult is for the negroes: First choice—purple, 22; helio- 
trope, 19; dark blue, 12; lavender, 10; yellow, 2; other 
colors, one each. Second choice—purple, 18; brown, 10; 
helictrope, 8; lavender, 6; yellow, 5; green, 5; other colors, 
2and1each. Among white criminals, blue is the preferred 
color—pink, red, yellow, lavender, black, and purple fol- 
lowing in order. Among white students red is the lead- 
ing color. The statement is often made that professionally 
immoral women prefer bright colors. Preference and 
choice are not necessarily the same, if by choice is meant 
real taste. Bright colors attract more attention, and this 
is very essential in the lives of these women. Brighter 
colors are as a rule cheaper, and they must often be con- 
trolled by this cause. Many of the lower classes wear cast- 
off garments, in the selection of which they exercise no 
real choice whatever. 

Tests in reading are given in order to determine the dif- 
ferences between the eyes. Printed letters of various 
sizes are given them to read, only one eye being in use at 
a time. The results show that twenty-eight were unable 
to read the letters because of illiteracy ; twenty-one showed 
no defects; of the remaining 31, three showed defects that 
were the same for both eyes. The defects were not as a 
rule very marked; and where they were, the reason was as- 
certained if possible. This was often due to congenital 
causes and to social surroundings, as through injuries re- 
ceived during quarrels or diseases contracted. 

The first test in hearing was taken with a Galton whistle. 
This shows the capacity for discerning high pitch. The 
instrument is so arranged that the amount of air that es- 
capes when the bulb is pressed is registered in centimeters. 
The amount of air is so regulated by this scale that it be- 
gins with a simple air sound and increases to a distinct 
whistle. The point at which the subject is able to deter- 
mine whistle as distinct from air marks his capacity. This 
result is verified by starting with a whistle and requiring 
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the subject to state when it disappears. The results com- 
pare favorably with those of white criminals. 

In addition to this test each ear is tried separately. The 
subject closes her eyes and one ear is filled with cotton. 
A watch is held close to the open ear and is gradually 
moved outward. The subject is requested to state when 
she hears the watch and when she does not. The point 
at which she is sure the watch is not heard is then recorded. 
This is verified by starting the watch at a point where it 
cannot be heard and moving it in until the tick is distin- 
guishable. There are various ways of avoiding deception. 
The results show that the negroes are superior to the 
whites. There was only one negro who could not hear at 
a greater distance than two feet, while this was common 
among the whites, especially where catarrhal afflictions 
existed. 

The tests for touch were four in number. ‘The first was 
the zxsthesiometric test, and was not very satisfactory. 
This instrument is so arranged that two points can be 
moved any desired distance apart, and this distance is reg- 
istered in centimeters upon the rod. The points are first 
placed far apart, and when pressed upon the skin both can 
be distinctly perceived. This distance is gradually les- 
sened until the subject is unable to tell if one or two points 
are placed upon the skin. The subject’s eyes are closed, 
and, as close attention is required, the test is not always 
successful. The attention of the negroes is only fair, and 
is fatigued more easily than that of the white criminals. 

The second test is that of the kinesthetic sensibility. 
Small wooden bottles filled with shot and varying in weight 
are given the subject, and by lifting them she is required 
to distinguish which is the heavier. The average shows 
that negroes can discriminate accurately where the dif- 
ference is eleven grams. 

The sensivility to pain is the third test, and is the most 
unsatisfactory. It is made upon the temporal muscle, but 
the fear of being hurt among the criminals cannot be elimi- 
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nated. This test is taken with an instrument called an 
algometer, which, when pressed against the temple, regis- 
ters the pressure in grams. The subject is cautioned to 
speak when the least sense of pain is perceived. Where 
much pressure is required, the sensibility is dull. The 
negro compares favorably with the white criminal classes, 
and with the normal whites of a social grade not higher 
than that from which many criminals come. 

The last test in this series is one for touch, and consists 
simply in requiring the subject to distinguish wools, cot- 
tons, velvets, satins, etc., by the aid of touch alone. In the 
wools the percentage of error was 33, in cottons 60, in silks 
and velvets 29. But few of the fabrics were named cor- 
rectly, and often the use determined to what class they 
belonged. Thus, where gingham was given and they knew 
it was cotton and its use was given “for aprons,” the ac- 
curacy could not be doubted. There were a few instances 
where the hands of the women were so hardened from work 
that they could not distinguish the kind or grade of ma- 
terial. 

The sensibility to smell is ascertained by giving the sub- 
ject carefully graded solutions. Mild solutions are first 
given, and the strength of these is increased until it is dis- 
cernible, or the subject fails to detect any odor. The solu- 
tions used are bay rum, camphor, and cloves. The negroes 
show 56 per cent. of errors, the white criminals 75 per 
cent., and the white students 47 per cent. Where the name 
of the solution could not be given, any use or association 
that indicated a correct perception was accepted. It is 
asserted that criminals are allied to savage races, and hence 
have the senses better developed and must rely more upon 
them in lieu of the higher reasoning processes. It would 
seem, however, that education and culture tend to develop 
higher sensibilities. If this were not true, one is at a loss 
to explain how some habitations in large cities are en- 
durable. 

The sensibility to taste is the last in the series for the 
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senses. Solutions of sweet, salt, bitter, and sour are used. 
A drop of each is placed first upon the end, then upon each 
of the sides, of the tongue, and the subject is required to 
name the solution. The percentage of errors for the 
negroes was 38; for the white criminals, 46. The sensibil- 
ity to taste is conditioned by the use of alcohol, tobacco, 
snuff, etc. The coarse foods used and their preparation 
must tend to deaden this sensibility. 

In the test of the physical senses the negroes are not 
more defective than the same class among the whites. The 
results tend to show that among the negroes tested the de- 
fects are not such as to prevent successful functionings, and 
they do not equal the degree necessary for degeneracy. 
Defects in color discrimination, reading, smell, and taste 
involve a consideration of social factors for their explana- 
tion. Where individuals possess senses that are even 
fairly good, there are opened many avenues of appeal to 
the higher faculties. 

Frances A. KELLOR. 
The University of Chicago. 














ON THE STOA OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





AN ARMY OF WEALTH-CREATORS VS. AN ARMY 
OF DESTRUCTION.* 


Our government is engaged in a war of conquest in the 
hope of securing some commercial advantages for our citi- 
zens in the future. For this purpose our standing army has 
been increased from 25,000 to 100,000 men, thereby incur- 
ring an enormous burden in increased taxation necessary 
for the support of a non-wealth-producing class. Already 
the lives of thousands of young Americans, who were 
wealth-creators and the props and stays of families, have 
been sacrificed ; and this destruction of life, this robbing of 
the homes of sons, husbands, and brothers, must necessarily 
continue so long as this war for conquest and commercial 
gain is waged. And when we add to the misery, wretched- 
ness, and pauperism that necessarily flow from the taking 
from the homes of so many of our manliest citizens, the 
moral degradation that always accompanies war, the arous- 
ing of hate and of the baser passions, the multitudinous 
temptations, and the general lowering of the ideal of man- 
hood that pervade an army of conquest, we will be able to 


*In accordance with our purpose to discuss from month to month 
great social, economic, and pclitical measures that intimately affect the 
welfare, prosperity, and happiness of the nation and the advancement of 
civilization, I sent the above letter on “An Army of Wealth-Creators 
vs. an Army of Destruction,” with the request for their views on the 
same, to Prof. Frank Parsons, of the facnlty of the Boston University 
School of Law; Prof. Thomas E. Will, A.M., late president of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College and at present filling the chair of po- 
litical economy in Ruskin College, Trenton, Mo.; Rev. Hiram Vroo- 
man, president of the Workers’ Codperative Association and pastor of 
the Warren Street Swedenborgian Church, of Boston; Dr. C. F. Taylor, 
editor of the Medical World, of Philadelphia; Rev. Robert E. Bisbee, 
the well-known Methodist divine, essayist, and lecturer; and the Hon. 
Samuel M. Jones, mayor of Toledo, Ohio. Following the letter will be 
found the replies, which form an interesting and varied presentation of 
views by leading representatives among the conscience element in 
American public Tite to-day.—B. O. F 
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understand in a measurable degree something of what our 
government is paying for the prospective increase in wealth 
through the hoped-for trade. 

Now, dismissing for the moment the ethical phases of the 
question involved, and looking at the problem from the 
view-point of business success and political security, are 
there not ways open at our door by which, for an incom- 
parably less outlay than the cost of prosecuting this war of 
conquest, the government might increase her wealth pro- 
ducts and vastly enrich her people, without the destruction 
of life or the surrender of the fundamental principles enun- 
ciated by our Declaration of Independence, which for more 
than a century made the United States the great leader of 
free governments and the chief source of inspiration to 
struggling manhood throughout civilization? Further- 
more, if it can be shown to be clearly practical to establish 
an army of wealth-creators, which, while virtually banish- 
ing uninvited poverty from our land shall promote self- 
respecting manhood and enable tens of thousands of our 
citizens to secure homes and independence, will it not be 
the imperative duty of every patriotic citizen to agitate and 
in every way possible further a movement looking toward 
changing our army of destruction into a wealth-creating 
army of constructive usefulness ? 

Within the borders of our own domain there are vir- 
gin fields of vast extent, only awaiting the aid of 
government-directed industry in order to yield riches 
far exceeding any possible return that we can reason- 
ably hope for from commerce that may come as 
a result of our war of conquest in the East; and 
the calling into the market of this wealth will result in 
giving work to the unemployed, thus maintaining self- 
respecting manhood (one of the supreme essentials of free 
government), fostering love for the nation, and bringing 
content and happiness into the hearts of hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people. And, while all this is being accom- 
plished, manhood will be elevated and the nobler side of 
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life developed instead of the savage or brutal instincts being 
fostered, as is inevitably the case in a war for conquest. 
Furthermore, the immense benefit to general business which 
always accompanies the extensive circulation of money 
among large numbers of the people, and which has been so 
real a factor in stimulating business during and immediately 
after periods of war, will be accomplished without the sacri- 
fice of thousands of able-bodied wealth-creators. In a word, 
the prosperity that will ensue from the increased activity 
will not be accompanied by the shadow of death resting over 
the homes of the land, or by the spoliation of the nation 
through the destruction of thousands of its bravest citizens. 

In the great arid plains east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
in many of the western mountain States, there are millions 
upon millions of acres of immensely rich land, which under 
irrigation would almost instantly blossom into gardens, 
orchards, and fields of wheat and other grain, but which 
to-day are dry, parched desert expanses. Take, for example, 
the State of Nevada. Here we have 6,000,000 acres of arid 
land that by proper irrigation can be made as fruitful as the 
productive regions of California, Colorado, and Utah. Some 
time ago Mr. William M. Smythe, in a_well-considered 
paper written for the Forum, threw some interesting light 
on this great question, based upon the report of the com- 
mission of 1893 which investigated this region. From this 
thoughtful contribution I quote the following as illustrating 
the facts I desire to emphasize: 


“The most painstaking and systematic inquiry, however, 
ever made with regard to the extent of her water supply 
resulted in the conclusion that at least 6,000,000 acres of rich 
soil could be irrigated. The commission of 1893 reported 
twenty lakes and sixteen rivers of importance, which with 
minor springs and streams could be made to irrigate upward 
of 5,000,000 acres; and artesian wells would bring up the 
total to the figure above named. It should be borne in mind 
that the splendid agricultural prosperity of Colorado and 
Utah is based upon a cultivated area of only about 2,000,000 
acres. It seems, then, that, so far as her agricultural capa- 
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bilities are concerned, Nevada might sustain at least as 
many people as do Utah and Colorado put together, at their 
present stage of development. The products of the irrigated 
lands of Nevada are the fruits, the vegetables, cereals, and 
grasses of the temperate zone, and, in the extreme southern 
portions, the more delicate products of the semi-tropics, 
such as figs, olives, pomegranates, almonds, Madeira wal- 
nuts, and in sheltered places even oranges. When we add 
that Nevada, like all parts of the arid plateau, is distin- 
guished for pure dry air, an extraordinary amount of sun- 
shine, and consequently a very high degree of healthfulness, 
it can scarcely be maintained that the State is destitute of 
attractions.” 


What is true of Nevada is true of large areas of lands in 
other western mountain States and Territories, and it must 
be remembered that irrigated land can be relied upon to 
vield bountiful harvests with regularity, as the water supply 
is ever present. 

East of the Rockies stretches that vast expanse known as 
the American Desert—a very considerable portion, if not 
the entire area, of which region can be transformed into a 
garden-spot by the making of great reservoirs, with proper 
connections, by which the surplus snows of the mountains 
and the waters of the rivers during the period of overflow 
can be saved. This scheme of utilizing the surplus water 
would also measurably prevent the vast destruction of prop- 
erty that almost annually marks the high-water season 
throughout a greater or less extent of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Again, take the question of a permanent levee for the 
Mississippi River. “There are,” says ex-Governor Lionel 
Sheldon, “over twenty-three million acres exposed to over- 
flow from the mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
productive power of these lands is not excelled in any part 
of the world, and by proper cultivation they would annually 
add many hundreds of millions of dollars to the national 
wealth and afford profitable employment for several hun- 
dreds of thousands of people.” 
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Eminent engineers who have examined the levees under 
the auspices of the Mississippi River Commission agree that 
the problem can be successfully solved if a sufficient amount 
is appropriated for so gigantic an undertaking, which would 
require substantial uniformity in the width of the channel 
of the river by building spurs and dikes at points where the 
Mississippi is too wide, the proper riveting of the banks 
wherever caving is likely to occur, together with the build- 
ing of permanent levees of a height and strength sufficient 
to confine the waters of the channel. It is stated that since 
1865 the cost of repairs has amounted to considerably over 
forty million dollars; yet, owing to the fact that this work 
is of a temporary character, the benefits that would be de- 
rived from a permanent levee are lost, and every few years 
the floods necessitate fresh expenditures of vast sums of 
money. Hence, this patchwork policy is ‘shortsighted and 
in the long run the most expensive. The carrying out of a 
comprehensive plan for permanent improvements by the 
erection of impregnable levees, and the governing of the 
currents by dikes and spurs, would give us a territory, now 
absolutely useless, that would annually add hundreds of 
millions of dollars to our national wealth. 

Here is work which might be immediately undertaken, 
and which would immensely increase the national wealth 
while accomplishing that which is quite as important—the 
maintaining of independent manhood and the developing 
of character among the workers. If it were deemed wisest 
the government could take the redeemed land and sell it, 
after it had been irrigated, so as to reimburse itself, while 
affording an opportunity at low sales for all who had worked 
at its reclamation to secure homesteads. In our war of 
conquest no such reimbursing of the government is possible, 
while the influence on the individual and the State is in- 
jurious ; whereas under this policy the results would all be 
beneficial. 

Hence, I submit, would it not be far wiser, more econo- 
mical, and more practical for the government to adopt a 
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policy that would aim at once at developing the rich re- 
sources of the nation, clothing the desert and unfruitful 
expanses with happy and prosperous homes, elevating the 
standard of manhood, and giving to all willing hands the 
opportunity to earn an honorable livelihood while increas- 
ing the nation’s wealth, than to expend billions upon billions 
of the people’s money, as is now being done, in carrying for- 
ward a war of conquest with the hope of increasing trade? 
And, furthermore, would not such a course be far more in 
alignment with the ideal of Christianity and that of true 
progress and true civilization than the prosecution of a war 
in which a beautiful land, teeming with little homes, is being 
devastated, while fathers, sons, brothers, and husbands by 
the tens of thousands are being slain? 

There is a question in the minds of many thoughtful 
Americans as to the constitutional warrant of our govern- 
ment in prosecuting a war of conquest such as is being 
waged in the Far East; but such measures as I have out- 
lined clearly come within Sec. VIII. of the Constitution, 
which authorizes “the raising of revenue to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and the general welfare 
of the United States.” Therefore, in your opinion, do not 
considerations of wisdom and humanity, of expediency and 
simple justice, alike call for a governmental policy that shail 
substitute an army of wealth-creators for a large standing 
army of destruction? The one would abolish uninvited 
poverty; the other must necessarily be sustained in idle- 
ness when not engaged in the destruction of human life. 

B. O. FLower. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE WICKED FACT AND THE WISE POSSI- 
BILITY. 


I heartily agree with the line of thought suggested by Mr. 
Flower in his “Army of Wealth-Creators vs. an Army of 
Destruction.” 
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Imagine yourself an American citizen about to vote on a 
referendum after Manila had fallen before the allied Amer- 
ican and Filipinc forces, and Santiago had yielded to the 
allied armies of the United States and Cuba. Suppose the 


following alternate propositions were submitted for your 
choice. How would you vote ?— 


(1) 

Twenty million dollars to Spain 
for possessions she no longer pos- 
sessed,—twenty millions for the 
privilege of taking Spain’s place 
in her fight with the Filipinos,— 
twenty millions for the privilege 
of waging a war of conquest in 
the Pacific.—twenty million dol- 
lars from the pockets of the 
American people to buy ten mil- 
lions of people in the Philippines 
at $2 a head. 





One hundred thousand men and 
half a billion of money to carry 
on a war of conquest, reduce the 
patriot armies of the Filipinos 
into subjection to American sov- 
ereignty, and transform our Re- 
public into an Empire. 








(2) 

Twenty millions to persuade 
Spain to yield her claims without 
further bloodshed. Twenty mil- 
lions to secure for the Philippines 
in peace the liberty we bought for 
Cuba with hundreds of millions 
and months of war. Twenty mil- 
lions to do for the Filipinos what 
France did for us in the days of 
our struggle for independence and 
self-government. Twenty millions 
for peace and liberty and civiliza- 
tion—a federal station at Manila, 
a treaty of commerce with the 
Philippines that would give us 
privileges justly due to our efforts 
in their behalf, and an interna- 
tional guaranty of peace and or- 
der and neutrality in the islands. 

One hundred thousand men and 
half a billion dollars to reclaim the 
arid lands of our Western States, 
and make the Mississippi a well- 
behaved and law-abiding river; or 
to establish farms and _ shops 
where the unemployed may be 
taught the arts of self-support and 
mutual help through codperative 
industry under good conditions; 
or to build or buy a transconti- 
nental system of railways to form 
the first great link in a national 
railway system owned by the peo- 
ple and operated in their interest. 


For which plan would you vote? To get a still clearer 
view, we may tabulate in corresponding columns some of 
the leading consequences of the two policies: 
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(1) (2) 
The Declaration of Independ- A clear conscience, a glorified 
ence and the Golden Rule flag, the gratitude of the Filipinos, 
trampled under foot. Our flag the world’s admiration and re- 


stained with perfidy to an ally, 
and its starry beauty blotted with 
aggressive war. The flag of the 
free become the emblem of op- 
pression to one poor people strug- 
gling upward to the heights of lib- 
erty. Attention drawn away from 
vital problems at home in urgent 
need of decision, and our govern- 
ment, caught in the trap of its 
own imperialistic policy, unable to 
protest against England’s on- 
slaught upon liberty in the Trans- 
vaal. Reckless, blundering, ag- 
gressive greed triumphant over 
conscience and common sense, 
riding rough-shod over justice 
and liberty, and, backed by party 
power and plutocratic interests, 
holding its grasp on the great Re- 
public it has begun to imperialize 
in the name of the sovereignty of 
the people. 


spect, and a free voice to condemn 
Great Britain’s terrible war in 
South Africa. The Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitu- 
tion sustained and illumined, the 
Republic still intact, the minds of 
the people, undisturbed by foreign 
war, grasping with full attention 
and untrammeled power the great 
home problems of political, indus- 
trial, and social well-being that 
are pressing for solution, and a 
vigorous step taken toward the 
actual solution of some of the 
most important of these prob- 
lems. 


Would you have voted the left-hand column, in spite of 
justice and humanity, because it promised a market for our 


goods ? 
the plea of profit. 
books? 


That was the only earnest plea for such a vote— 
And how do the profits stand upon the 
Our largest export record to the Philippines 


amounts to $3,500,000. Ten per cent., or $350,000, is a fair 


allowance of profit on those exports. 


Thoroughly reliable 


Republican estimates place the annual cost of maintaining 
our forceful rule in the Philippines at $100,000,000. Our 
present profit is therefore minus $99,650,000 a year. 

General MacArthur in his annual report says that a large 
permanent force will be needed to garrison the islands for 


many years. 


Orders to send home a few regiments of his 


army of 65,000 men have been met with emphatic protests 


on his part. 





The War Department estimates that since 
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the close of the civil war the average cost of a soldier 
in time of peace has been $1,000 a year. In time of war 
and with the enormous cost of transportation to the Philip- 
pines, the cost must be considerably more. Including the 
added expenses of the navy, it is manifest that the estimate 
of $100,000,000 as the cost of holding the Philippines 
against their will is a very moderate calculation. 

Since the war began our profits on our exports to the 
Philippines, including the goods that have gone to supply 
the wants of our soldiers beyond the Government supplies, 
amount to less than $600,000 all told, while our losses amount 
to $350,000,000, the cost of attempting to force our 
sovereignty on the Filipinos—nearly six hundred times as 
much loss as profit. At the lowest probable estimate our 
total losses will foot up to half a billion before we are 
through with the job, and, if General MacArthur’s predic- 
tions may be relied upon, the ultimate cost will far exceed 
even that enormous figure. 

Would you have voted the right-hand column, had the 
two plans been submitted to a referendum? Would you 
have deemed the left an injury and the right a benefit? 
If so, why not do what you can to undo the wrong and 
establish the right? Send your name to THE ARENA as 
one who, regardless of party or previous condition of poli- 
tical, industrial, or social servitude, is willing to join with 
others in a citizens’ petition asking the Government that 
the Philippines be given the same liberties we promised 
Cuba, the same rights of self-government we demand for 
ourselves, and that the tide of money and labor that is now 
going to the increase of our military power be turned to 
the employment of the unemployed in some great work 
of public improvement. 

Such a plan would not accomplish all that needs to be 
done by any means; but every student of history knows 
that progress is a growth, and the oak cannot grow in a 
day. Thorough education, codperative industry, public 
ownership, direct legislation, just taxation, equal oppor- 
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tunity, and fair diffusion of wealth—industrial and political 
democracy, human brotherhood, the sovereignty of love 
and devotion as the dominant ideal: those are the things 
the world is in deepest need of. But we cannot get them 
by any magic of sudden transformation. We must climb 
the mountain a step at a time, and every step away from 
war and barbarism, conflict, mastery, greed, and oppres- 
sion, toward peace and liberty and justice, mutual help, 
and the elevation of labor, is a step toward the grand 
brotherhood of man the twentieth century ought to evolve; 
and every step in the opposite direction is a step backward 
toward primeval savagery and the tiger epoch in man’s 
history, or the still lower level of organized intelligence 
under the dominion of brutish instincts. 
FRANK PARSONs. 
Boston University School of Law. 





OO 


THE GOVERNMENT CAN EMPLOY THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


The “Program of Progress,” in the January ARENA, fur- 
nishes the needed wire, as it were, along which the electric 
fluid of altruistic purpose and advanced economic thought 
may be conducted to those points where its discharge will 
result in the turning of actual wheels of progress. 

A storm-cloud hangs over civilization, and the darkness is 
deepening. Lightning flashes of economic truth from tens 
of thousands of disorganized but well meaning reformers 
furnish spasms of light and hope, but unfortunately most of 
the thoughts and consecrated efforts in behalf of social re- 
generation are of this inharmonious and aerial kind. They 
need to be brought to earth to be organized and turned as 
one irresistible power against definite evils, and in behalf 
of definite reforms. This Program of Progress presented 
by THe ARENA is capable, it seems to me, of accomplishing 
this thing. The unification of forces, such as this Program 
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of Progress is likely to accomplish to crush specific evils, 
and to exalt and establish definite reforms—to act along 
well-defined lines and for predetermined results—will cause 
a conflict as speedy and as certain as if one army were 
charging upon another. Truly, THe ARENA, by presenting 
this Program of Progress, opens to us the vision of a real 
arena where, like gladiators, the contending forces of Mam- 
mon and Righteousness are to carry on their conflict during 
the early years of this opening century. 

Deciding upon a program is equivalent. to taking position 
preceding conflict. Methods for executing a program are 
equivalent to weapons employed by the contestants. A 
definite program with well-defined methods for carrying out 
the same is as important as the ultimate victory, because 
the victory is absolutely dependent upon these methods. - 
Less abstraction and more application seem to be the ten- 
dency and the necessity of the hour. 

By this paper I would contribute some of the weapons 
toward equipping one of THE ARENA’s six young gladiators. 
One of the defenders of economic righteousness in the Pro- 
gram of Progress is “Employment of the Unemployed.” 

How employment is to be given to the unemployed is 
relegated to Method. Mr. B. O. Flower has shown in THE 
ARENA, what is confirmed by Mr. William M. Smythe in The 
Forum, that there are in the State of Nevada 6,000,000 acres 
of rich soil, for the most part unoccupied and in its present 
condition worthless, which could be irrigated (as sufficient 
water is at hand) and brought into a most profitable state 
of cultivation. As an illustration to show the prospective 
productive value of these 6,000,000 acres Mr. Flower points 
out that in the States of Colorado and Utah combined, both 
of which are noted for their agricultural wealth, there are 
but 2,000,000 acres in cultivation. Human labor when 
properly organized and supported is all that is required for 
making a veritable garden and paradise of homes out of 
these 6,000,000 acres in Nevada. 

I propose that the Government organize an industrial 
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army of 100,000 wealth producers—in striking contrast with 
its present army of 100,000 wealth destroyers—and estab- 
lish a Codperative Commonwealth in miniature on these 
6,000,000 acres. Such an undertaking would not only be 
feasible but might be made most profitable. In doing this 
the Government could give employment at once to 100,000 
unemployed men and women, and provide means by which, 
in the future it could give employment to all the unem- 
ployed of the nation. As reservoirs are constructed to hold 
surplus waters, so this miniature Codperative Common- 
wealth would be as a reservoir into which the surplus labor 
on the market could be drawn off for years to come. 

The establishment by the Government of a small Co- 
operative Commonwealth in Nevada is a plain business 
proposition. The Government could accomplish it: with no 
injustice to any existing business interests and with no pos- 
sible risk of financial loss, provided it took proper precau- 
tions against the thieving of corrupt politicians. 

This undertaking would necessitate the Government’s 
advancing certain capital sufficient to cover the necessary 
first investments. That portion of the land which the Gov- 
ernment does not already own would have to be purchased. 
The first equipment of machinery, outfits, and temporary 
wages for the support of the workers would cover most of 
the needed outlay of capital. For this the Government could 
amply secure itself by taking low interest-bearing bonds 
upon the 6,000,000 acres of land and its future improve- 
ments sufficient to cover the entire outlay. 

A picture as beautiful as Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” 
might be drawn from reality rather than from a seer’s vision 
of a future Utopia were this army of wealth producers now 
waging its industrial warfare in Nevada under proper 
generalship for the establishment of this proposed Codpera- 
tive Commonwealth. 

It is assumed that the reader understands for the most 
part what is implied by a Codperative Commonwealth. It 
is a commonwealth wherein a pure economic or business 
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democracy becomes established in conjunction with politi- 
cal democracy. If the Government were serious in estab- 
lishing this miniature of a Codperative Commonwealth it 
could amply secure itself for the money advanced as a loan 
to the workers without attempting to enrich itself from 
them except by the indirect way of adding several billion 
_ dollars to the national wealth. 

Labor intelligently directed and applied always creates 
wealth. For this reason this army of wealth producers 
once on the field would soon be self-supporting. A noted 
economist has pointed out from statistics that the average 
wage-earner to-day creates more than three times as much 
wealth as he receives in the form of wages. This being true, 
the labor spent in irrigating and cultivating this land and 
in building cities and operating manufacturing establish- 
ments and developing the other industries of such a com- 
munity would create sufficient wealth to secure beyond any 
possibility of risk the whole original investment made by 
the Government. The Codperative Association of America, 
at Lewiston, Maine, in which I am interested, is making the 
attempt to establish a codperative civilization in miniature 
along lines such as | would urge for adoption by the 
Government in its effort to establish this proposed Codpera- 
tive Commonwealth in Nevada. In fact it is my experience 
with this enterprise that has satisfied me of the practica- 
bility of the Government’s undertaking a work of this 
nature. It is the object of this Lewiston association to re- 
duce wealth production to a science as efficient as the 
science by which wealth is destroyed in war. It is succeed- 
ing in eliminating most of the wastes of competition, and in 
multiplying several fold the savings of combination. It has 
relieved labor (its members) of the necessity of being de- 
pendent for employment upon the law of supply and de- 
mand by furnishing an unlimited amount of work, which is 
at all times within the reach of every one. Furthermore, 
wages have been taken from the dominion of the so-called 
iron law of wages and are determined strictly by the 
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amount of wealth which the labor creates. The town pump 
in a small community is used by every inhabitant at will 
and without cost. He pumps the water that he needs with- 
out asking the privilege from any one, and without dividing 
the product with any one for the privilege. This pump is a 
machine rendering assistance to human muscle in taking 
from Nature one of the necessities of life. It is a so-called 
“instrument of production.” In a Codperative Common- 
wealth all the instruments of production—all machinery, 
tools, land used for agricultural purposes, all domestic ani- 
mals used for breeding purposes—in fact, everything that 
facilitates labor in the production of wealth, are owned by 
the community. Of course, work is perfectly systematized 
in such a community, or civilization. If one pump is not 
sufficient for the use of all, as many more are added as are 
necessary. 

Thus with the aid of public equipment every man, 
woman, and child can apply his arm or his brain to the work 
of producing wealth—as it were, pumping wealth from Na- 
ture, with the full assistance that science and invention 
can render. It is only just that every person in the world 
should have the privilege of using what is here illustrated 
by the pump, which includes all that the twentieth cen- 
tury has inherited from the past by which labor 1s facili- 
tated in wealth production, and this without cost to him 
greater than enough to pay his proportion of repairs and 
the necessary public expense. Every son of the twentieth 
century is by right an heir to his share of what the nine- 
teenth century fathers bequeathed to mankind, but the 
vast majority of men are by might deprived of their in- 
heritance. 

The Codperative Association at Lewiston, Maine, is at 
the present time furnishing necessary equipment for pro- 
viding permanent employment to each of its co-workers 
on an investment of $300. In other words, it is able to 
extend the privilege of the industrial pump to its members 
on an original deposit by them of $300. Basing my judg- 
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ment on the result of this experiment, I would say that, if 
the Government should invest $500 in equipment and first 
wages for each soldier in this industrial army, it would 
place him on the field of operations and put him in posi- 
tion to become self-supporting. Upon this estimate of a 
$500 investment for each worker, an army of 100,000 
wealth producers, equal in number to our present stand- 
ing army of wealth destroyers, could be placed in Nevada, 
and be made permanently self-supporting on an original 
investment by the Government of $50,000,000, which is 
less than one-half of the appropriation recently made for 
the maintenance of our standing army for the next year. 
This army of wealth producers would be in position to 
pay back to the Government within a few years this $50,- 
000,000 advanced in their behalf, and would besides add 
several billion dollars to the national wealth. But this 
standing army of wealth destroyers will not only be un- 
able to refund to the Government the $118,000,000 appro- 
priated for them, but will require next year a similar ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Flower says in the February Arena that “the civil- 
ization-wide social agitation in the opening years of the 
twentieth century has for its magic word, codperation, 
or industrial freedom.” He furthermore says: “To-day 
it lies in the power of the thoughtful among the wealth 
creators to inaugurate a codperative movement that will 
speedily spread and carry with it not only the promise 
but the realization of that economic freedom without 
which the shell of our republican institutions must be- 
come as much a mockery as was that of Florence under 
the de Medici family, Milan under Sforza, or Venice un- 
der the Council of Ten.” It was in the spirit of these utter- 
ances that The Codperative Association of America was 
formed at Lewiston, Maine; and, also, The Workers’ Co- 
operative Association of Boston. It is my hope and be- 
lief that, in the event the Government should fail to act 
upon the suggestion of this paper, The Codperative As- 
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sociation of America will be strong enough and experi- 
enced enough within a few years to accomplish the thing 
independent of the Government. 
HiraAM VROOMAN. 
Boston, Mass. 





A SANE AND REASONABLE PROPOSITION. 


The proposition appears to me as sane, rational, prac- 
ticable, and in every way worthy of commendation. That 
there are in the area once known as the “Great American 
Desert” millions of acres that may be reclaimed is well 
known. Some of this land should be irrigated. The water 
for this purpose is in many cases at hand, in the moun- 
tains or the earth, or in both. It may be led down from the 
mountains or pumped from the earth. In this connection 
it is noteworthy that experiments are reported for the 
utilization of the sun’s rays in lifting water from its sub- 
terranean channels. The intense sun heat which pours 
upon some of these arid regions can, it is claimed, be 
caught by mirrors and transformed into an inexpensive 
power for pumping. 

Again, the importance of drought-resisting crops is but 
slightly appreciated by most. Experiments made by the 
Kansas Experiment Station and elsewhere show that large 
areas of semi-arid land may be promptly reclaimed by the 
culture of alfalfa, Kafir corn, the sorghums, and the soy 
bean—highly nutritive foods, some or all of which, in many 
of these regions, should at once be substituted for corn, 
wheat, or the other crops which require more abundant 
moisture. By the use of these crops lands formerly re- 
garded barren have been proved highly productive and 
profitable without irrigation. 

For irrigation, money is needed. This the farmer is 
rarely able to supply in adequate amount. The work, then, 
to be done at all, must be done by a private corporation or 
by the public. Of private corporationism, it would seem, 
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we have had enough. We are, however, coming more and 
more to see that the people working together can do 
things for themselves; that they are not dependent upon 
the paternal initiative of Messrs. Rockefeller and Pierpont 
Morgan; that, through their tool, the Government, organ- 
ized in nation, State, municipality, and local area, they can 
plan and execute effectively and economically and bring to 
themselves and their children the benefits of such activity 
instead of entailing upon posterity an intolerable burden 
of debt, that mammoth fortunes may be accumulated in 
the hands of a few lords of industry. Government is one 
of the people’s instruments. If they permit it to become 
their tyrant and slave-driver they have only themselves to 
blame. Without reason, it will do what they demand 
of it. 

If the whole people can fight they can work. If they 
can destroy they can produce. If they can blast they can 
bless. If they can crush an antipodal republic they can 
preserve and render habitable their own. If they can tax 
themselves for military purposes they can tax themselves 
for industrial purposes. This, in fact, they have done 
time out of mind; but the industries, as noted, have been 
made, in large measure, a curse rather than a blessing to 
the people. 

If the money spent in our atrocious and criminal strug- 
gle beyond the sea were spent at home, as suggested, it 
would still furnish employment; it would build homes in 
the wilderness where it is now destroying them in civiliza- 
tion; it would make the desert blossom where now it turns 
gardens into waste places; it would substitute genuine 
patriotism for the base, jingo counterfeit of which dema- 
gogues declaim; it would furnish an object-lesson in pop- 
ular, codperative self-help immeasurably more valuable than 
the money it would cost, and would hasten the advent of the 
good time coming. 

Clearly, work thus begun can be extended indefinitely. 
Railroads, of which the rapidly forming Railroad Trust 
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will compel the nationalization, can be operated by public 
employees working under civil service rules. The tele- 
graph can be similarly purchased (at cost of duplication) 
and publicly operated. Similarly the mines can be taken 
over. Work now let to contractors can be performed by 
government directly; and, one by one, or more rapidly, 
such of the Trusts as experience proves to be permanent 
in character can be nationalized and operated by the pub- 
lic, the classified list being extended to include at least the 
more important grades of help. 

As a measure of practical politics such a step should 
prove to be wisdom itself. The first duty of government 
is to care for the people—to see that each is provided with 
the opportunity for useful labor, rational development, 
and the living of a complete life. The party so long domi- 
nant in America has maintained its grip largely by its 
nominal observance of this principle. Its “protective” 
policy, which, had its real workings been understood, 
should have proved a millstone about its neck, has been 
to it instead a tower of strength, because the people have 
believed that it “made work” for them and secured to them 
the opportunity to earn a living. The campaign of 1896 
was won chiefly by the threat that opposition to the de- 
mands of the bank octopus would cost people their jobs. 
The campaign of 1900 was won very largely by the utiliza- 
tion of the same principle. The professional classes, clergy- 
men, teachers, experimental scientists, soldiers, and place- 
hunters generally were assured that opportunities for 
their employment would be largely increased by the reten- 
tion of “our new possessions.” The workingman was 
dazzled by the glitter of his “full dinner pail,” and warned 
that discharge and emptiness would follow the turning 
down of the party that “found work” for the workless. 
The hollowness of these claims we need not here point out. 
But they had their effect: the workman “voted for his job.” 

And thus multitudes of men will continue to vote; for 
their “job” is their life. Suppose, now, a political party 
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actually in sympathy with the people should boldly an- 
nounce the policy of directly furnishing employment, at 
good pay and reasonable hours, to competent workers, the 
money for this purpose to be raised by taxing not the poor 
who now bear the burden of taxation but the rich who now 
evade it—the corporations, the Trusts, and the estates of 
dead millionaires. What politics could be more practical? 
Upon what surer foundation could a party build its claim 
for power? And what policy would be more beneficent in 


its operations? 
Tuomas E, WILL. 
Ruskin College, Trenton, Mo. 





PROGRESSION, NOT RETROGRESSION. 


The building of peaceful homes is civilization; the de- 
struction of peaceful homes is barbarism. The mainten- 
ance of high ideals of liberty is the spirit of modern times 
in our New World, discovered by Columbus and made free 
by Washington. The destruction of ideals of liberty, 
which have inspired a weak but aspiring people to struggle 
for three centuries against despotism, is to turn our faces 
back toward the darkness whence our ancestors emerged 
so slowly and at such fearful cost. To make a people free 
is progression. To place new shackles on a long-struggling 
people is retrogression. To change the desert into a gar- 
den, and there establish homes surrounded by the blessings 
of liberty, is to approach the functions of the Divine as near 
as we can ever hope to do. To go into a country that is 
already a smiling garden and there destroy homes, rob and 
kill and wrest from the people all hope of liberty, is dia- 
bolical. To attend to one’s own business, at home, is al- 
ways wise, and it always pays. To neglect home oppor- 
tunities and duties and endeavor to conquer and govern 
distant peoples is not wise; it does not .pay—and it should 
not pay. Peace, culture and refinement in comfortable and 
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happy homes—this is heaven on earth. Armed camps, 
murderous forays on a feeble people, drunkenness, de- 
‘bauchery, sickness—these are hell on earth. Which is 
“Christian,” and which is “heathen?” 

A young man went out to seek his fortune in distant 
lands. He was brave, persevering, enterprising, and de- 
termined. Years afterward he returned in poverty—a 
broken, feeble old man; and under the door-step of the 
humble home, which he had left so long ago to seek his 
fortune, he found a diamond mine! To the restless, dis- 
contented boy, the far-away pastures seem green. The ex- 
perienced traveler returns to his boyhood scenes and finds 
that they are equal or superior to any in distant parts of 
the world. The lasting lesson that he has learned is, that 
the beauty and loveliness, which in his inexperience he 
was so anxious to leave, are not surpassed and scarcely 
equaled anywhere else. The far-away hills lose their 
imaginary attractiveness, and sweet content adds new beau- 
ties to home scenes. Ask a returning soldier from 
the Philippines! As a Nation we will learn, as many in- 
dividuals have learned, that— 

“To stay at home is best.” 

And such a home as we have! The possibilities within 
our home boundaries are greater than we can ever hope to 
exhaust. We can here produce limitless wealth and bring 
to our shores all that the remainder of the world has to 
offer. We do not have to go abroad to find homes and 
sustenance for the rising generation. We have plenty of 
room for homes for many generations, and plenty of sub- 
stance with which to sustain them. The reclaiming of our 
deserts and the protection of one of the richest agricultural 
regions in the world (the lower Mississippi valley) from the 
waste of waters furnish tempting problems for our young 
men. The nurturing of a real Christian spirit among: us 
might be an inviting work for our young women. There 
are plenty of possible achievements at home for our young 
men, and plenty of need for “spreading the gospel” to 
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keep our young women busy at home ior an indefinite 
‘time in the future. 

The annual production of gold in the Klondike, for 
which so many have braved dangerous journeys, cruel 
winters, and hardships of all kinds, does not much exceed 
(less than double) in value the annual sale of peanuts in 
the United States. 

Home duties should be our first duties. Home rewards 
are greater and more certain than those sought in distant 
lands. 


C. F. Taytor. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





LET CONSTRUCTION DISPLACE DESTRUCTION. 


The Constitution of the United States opens with the 
following preamble: “We the People of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

In the Declaration of Independence we find this ex- 
pression: “We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
that, whenever any form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such force, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” 

The foregoing utterances indicate in a general way the 
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course our Government should pursue. Acting in the 
spirit of these declarations, Congress has appropriated 
money for a great variety of purposes. We have sounded 
the seas and made charts thereof, built light-houses, im- 
proved harbors, constructed dikes, made possible the navi- 
gation of rivers, surveyed lands, subsidized railroad com- 
panies, established mail routes, maintained the signal ser- 
vice, and done many other things too numerous to men- 
tion. There is, then, no constitutional reason and no want 
of precedent to prevent the irrigation of arid lands, the 
reclamation of waste lands, or the purchase of additional 
lands—provided only the need exists. The need, the gen- 
eral welfare of the people, is the sole determining factor in 
the case. 

As to the advisability of irrigating arid lands in prefer- 
ence to spending our millions in foreign conquest and 
wars of exploitation, there is no room for argument. Such 
lands exist in great abundance. They are sufficient in ex- 
tent and fertility to feed the world, provided they could 
be cultivated with skill and intelligence. If every other 
foot of land on the earth should become barren, there 
would still be no need of starvation. There is half enough 
waste land in rocky New England to feed America. The 
possibilities of a single acre under irrigation and with 
proper cultivation it is almost impossible to exaggerate. 
Certainly there is no natural reason why the people of 
America should be destitute, or even poor. 

As to wars of conquest, and especially this Philippine 
war, I have no words in which to express my horror of it. 
It is the infamy of the ages. The present Administration 
will go down in history as the most perfidious in the annals 
of the civilized world. McKinley and his coadjutors will 
do well if they escape the brand of conscious liars and 
murderers. Intelligent, Christian America is sick at heart 
of this awful business. Rather than to use our money in 
suppressing liberty and exploiting the conquered we would 
better load a war-ship with gold, sail it out into mid-ocean, 
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and shoot the precious metal in every direction from a 
thirteen-inch gun—inflict if necessary the gold standard 
on the monsters of the deep. 

When, then, it becomes necessary to irrigate the arid 
lands in order to give the people work and food, this is 
assuredly the thing to do; but there may be a reasonable 
doubt if that time has yet arrived. There is no lack of 
agricultural or of manufactured products. Productive land 
lies uncultivated all around us, and we have no use for it. 
The trouble is somewhere else and deeper. It lies in the 
monopoly of the tools of labor. I mean all kinds of labor, 
including transportation as well as production. If the 
present private monopolistic system is allowed to exist, 
to irrigate the arid lands would be at best but a temporary 
measure of relief. In a few years the people would be as 
helpless as ever. We may as well fight the battle for 
human rights here and now as to postpone the evil day. 

The burning question of the hour is how to secure for 
the laborer a just return for his toil—how to render him 
an equitable share in the products of his hand and brain. 
If the man who earns seven pairs of shoes a day receives 
only wages enough to buy one pair, the question is how to 
order things so that he may secure the other six pairs or 
their equivalent. This is the problem of justice which it is 
the duty of government to solve, and, until it is solved, all. 
other questions sink into comparative insignificance. 

The solution of this question will involve the solution 
of others. It includes the problem of the unemployed. It 
is not my purpose to enter upon a discussion of the ques- 
tion in detail. It is sufficient for the present to state it and 
point out its supreme importance. One of the objects of 
the Constitution is to establish justice. According to the 
Declaration of Independence, if a government fails in its 
high duties it is the right of the people to overturn it. We 
should be patient, long-suffering, reasonable. Every peace- 
ful means should be exhausted to secure equitable rela- 
tions between man and man. We may employ palliatives 
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to allay our anguish for a time. Eventually the govern- 
ment that does not establish justice must be overturned. 
Heaven never witnesses a diviner struggle than that of 
men trying to secure for themselves and their posterity 
the blessings of life, liberty, and happiness. 
Rosert E. BIsBee. 
East Pepperell, Mass. 





PATIENCE AND EDUCATION THE DEMANDS 
OF THE HOUR. 


I am entirely in sympathy with your noble purposes, 
and am, indeed, doing just what you are; that is, 1 am do- 
ing my best. But the more I study the question of life 
the more settled I am becoming in the conclusion that 
there is really no short cut or hurry-up road to righteous- 
ness, or right relation, which I understand to mean the 
same thing. I have entirely abandoned the hope once 
strong within me of compelling people to live scientific 
lives because a “law had been passed.” 

Of course, every consideration of “wisdom and humanity, 
of expediency and simple justice, alike call for a govern- 
mental policy which shall substitute an army of wealth- 
creators for a large standing army of destruction”; and 
when considerations of wisdom shall direct our govern- 
mental policy, all that will be done. On our present plane 
we lack just one element necessary to carry out your ideal 
and mine—that is, an ideal of social justice—and it is very 
important and fundamental; its name is wisdom. We are 
not yet a democracy. It is assumed that we are and that 
we have a government of the people; but you and every 
one of us who thinks knows full well that our Government 
is, indeed, a government of a very select few—not because 
of any special venality in the select few, but because we 
are as yet in that developmental stage of our national life 
where only a very small percentage of the people take any 
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part in the affairs of government. One-half of the race, 
the women, are yet declared politically and socially unequal, 
and both men and women accept this as being divinely 
ordained. 

Then, under our elementary system of partizan politics, 
only a very few men really have anything to do with the 
selection of the officials who are to express our ideals of a 
righteous social order. That again is not due to the malevo- 
lence of “corrupt politicians,” as is so commonly and flip- 
pantly charged; it is due to the indifference, or rather the 
undeveloped state of mind that both the politicians and the 
people are yet in. 

From these and similar reflections, I am slowly learning 
that the moral universe is subject to law as well as the ma- 
terial; that God has not gone off on a vacation and left the 
affairs of the race to run themselves in a sort of hit-or-miss, 
catch-as-catch-can way as appears to you and me; but 
that, according to His processes, justice is to be wrought 
out of what appears to us to be little short of confusion 
and chaos. We are learning the lesson of life in the only 
way and the only place that it can be learned; that is, in 
the university of experience. I am a student in this 
school, and daily I am learning to be more loving, more 
patient, and to have faith that the divine purpose is going 
steadily forward and that justice rules. God’s law is. 
never suspended, not even for a single instant, no matter 
what the revised statutes say. 

Charles Ferguson, in his new book, “The Religion of De- 
mocracy,” has stated a great truth that we shall do well to 
consider, and stated it very tersely: “Europe and America 
are sick with the nightmare of their dreams. They have 
dreamed of Democracy, and in their dreams have achieved 
liberty—but only in their dreams, not otherwise.” And 
again he says that when the people love justice they will 
have justice. 

We are learning Democracy. It is our only hope; and 
the best we can do, after all, as I believe, is to continue 
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faithful to the truth as each one shall see it. In the words 
of the little Sunday-school song— 
“Let our light shine; 


You in your little corner 
And I in mine.” 


SAMUEL M. Jongs. 
Toledo, Ohio. 














TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. Flower. 





THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER 
YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


I. Two INAUGURATIONS. 


Few more striking contrasts are to be found in modern 
history than that afforded by the inauguration of President 
Jefferson, in the spring of 1801, and that of President 
McKinley, exactly one hundred years later. Externals, 
however, count for little save as they represent or are 
symptomatic of internal organic or fundamental changes; 
and if the contrast presented indicated nothing beyond the 
changed condition of a nation which in population and 
wealth had grown with marvelous rapidity during one hun- 
dred years, there would be no cause for apprehension. If 
with the growth of the Republic her rulers have revered as 
a holy thing the ark of the covenant; if they have been true 
to the ideal of freedom; if they have cherished the funda- 
mental principles of human right and justice that differen- 
tiated the Republic from the imperia! governments of the 
Old World; if they have adhered to the examples and 
principles of the fathers in their abhorrence of a war of 
subjugation, of criminal aggression, and of injustice to the 
weak; if they have kept inviolate the faith pledged by the 
Republic in her infancy; if the rights of the people have 
been faithfully guarded from unjust aggressions on the 
part of class interests, from the tyranny of corporate wealth 
or personal rule; if the first consideration of the rulers has 
been that of securing equal justice for all and the protection 
of the toilers from the spoliation of the strong—then the 
changes presented by the two inaugurations need give the 
friends of free government little cause for alarm. 

Unhappily such is far from the case. Indeed, all these 
indications of the lowering of national life are so palpably 
in evidence that the change from the supremacy of the 
spiritual or ethical ideal to that of materialistic commer- 
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cialism can no longer be denied. ‘The contrast presented 
by the regal pomp and the pitiful attempt to imitate impe- 
rial Rome and Napoleonic France at the recent inaugura- 
tion, when compared with the severe but essentially appro- 
priate simplicity of true republicanism -as exemplified at 
the inauguration ef Thomas Jefferson, is far less startling 
than the revolutionary changes in the very spirit and 
essence of our government that have marked the last few 
years of our history. During this period we as a nation 
have not only proved false to the principles that made the 
United States unique among the great peoples of earth, 
but we have substituted expediency for the ideal of justice, 
freedom, and right that lit up the last century of our 
national life with a splendor unknown in the annals of civil- 
ization, and that made the United States in fact the greatest 
moral world power on this planet. So rapidly have momen- 
tous changes and events transpired during the last few years, 
and so completely have the influences dominated by cor- 
porate wealth controlled government and relentlessly and 
persistently pressed for innovations that alone could place 
the nation in line with the imperial rule of the Old World, 
that the people have not yet awakened to a sensible realiza- 
tion of the stupendous and revolutionary changes that have 
been wrought. Perhaps we can best arrive at a clear idea 
of the nature and extent of the ominous action that has 
recently marked our government by glancing for a moment 
at the inaugural address of the first great democratic 
President. 




































Il. JeFFERSON’s INAUGURAL. 


The inauguration of President Jefferson was marked by 
a simplicity in keeping with his long and illustrious life, 
in which, at home and abroad, he served his country with 
a single-mindedness that was beyond praise. His love for 
the Republic was only surpassed by his passion for free- 
dom and equal justice for all, and his address when taking 
the high office to which he had been elected voiced the 
ruling sentiment in the Republic of a century ago. It 
shadows forth the republican ideal in so marked a manner 
that it should be writ in the memory of every liberty-loving 
American. In the following extracts I give a few of the 
salient points that are especially appropriate for the 
present: 
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“IT know, indeed, that some honest men fear that a republican gov- 
ernment cannot be strong; that this government cannot be strong 
enough. But would the honest patriot, in the full tide of experiment, 
abandon a government which has so far kept us free and firm, on the 
theoretic and visionary fear that this government, the world’s best hope, 
may by possibility want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe 
this, on the contrary, the strongest government on earth. I believe it is 
the only one where every man, at the call of the law, would fly to the 
standard of the law, and would meet invasions of the public order as his 
own concern. . 

“All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, that though the will 
of the majority is in all cases to prevail, that will, to be rightful, must 
be reasonable; that the minority possess their equal rights, which equal 
laws must protect, and to violate which would be oppression. ‘ 

“Still one thing more, fellow-citizens—a wise and frugal govern- 
ment, which shall restrain men from injuring one another, which shall 
leave them free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned: this is the sum of good government, and this is necessary to 
close the circle of our felicities. 

“It is proper that you understand what I deem the essential princi- 
ples of our government, and consequently those which ought to shape 
its administration. I will compress them in the narrowest compass they 
will bear, stating the general principle, but not all its limitations. Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever state of persuasion, religious or 
political; peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations; en- 


tangling alliances with none; . . . a jealous care of the right of elec- 
tions by the people; . . . economy in the public expense, that labor 
may be lightly burdened; . . . the diffusion of information, and the 


arraignment of all abuses at the bar of public reason; freedom of re- 
ligion; freedom of the press; freedom of person under the protection of 
the habeas corpus; and trial by juries impartially selected. 

“These principles form the bright constellation which has gone be- 
fore us, and guided our steps through an age of revolution and reforma- 
tion. The wisdom of our sages and the blood of our heroes have been 
devoted to their attainment. They should be the creed of our political 
faith, the text of civil instruction, the touchstone by which to try the 
services of those we trust; and should we wander from them in mo- 
ments of error or alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps and regain the 
road which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety.” 


The vital truths so clearly set forth in the above extracts 
ring out in the present hour, marked by capitalistic and 
monopolistic aggressions at home and war of criminal 
aggressions abroad, like the sound of an alarm bell at 
midnight. There is one passage to which I would call the 
special attention of the reader. Mr. Jefferson, in referring 
to the distrust entertained by the Hamiltonian party for 
free or popular government, said: “I believe this the 
strongest government on earth. I believe it the only one 
where every man, at the call of the law, would fly to the 
standard of the law, and would meet invasions of the public 
order as his own concern.” And this I believe to have 
been strictly true, not only at that time, but so long as the 
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nation adhered to its “plain duty” and refused to entertain 
the thought of a war of criminal aggression or the subjec- 
tion of a people by force of arms. Until these fundamental 
departures from the faith, tradition, and precepts of our 
fathers were made, a standing army of twenty-five thou- 
sand men was more than ample for the Republic’s needs. 
With the change of base from the domination of the idea 
of freedom, justice, and right, to that of expediency—the 
surrender of the altruistic ideal of progress and enduring 
civilization to the egoistic ideal of imperialistic rule—came 
the startling innovations that a few years earlier would 
have been almost unthinkable in connection with our Re- 
public, and embracing, among other things, the rapid cen- 
tralization of power and the abdication of their rights by 
the legislative bodies, which had heretofore ever been 
jealously guarded; the enormous increase in the burden of 
taxation; the enlargement of the standing army; the in- 
vesting of the President with a power greater than that of 
many monarchs of the Old World; and the establishment 
of precedents which, unless abrogated at an early day, will 
make republican government. in the New World as great a 
farce as it is to-day in France. We have been told time 
and again that we had reached the time when the United 
States must become a world power—a statement that illus- 
trates in a startling manner the ascendency of the material- 
istic ideal in the minds of the statesmen, the journalists, 
and the leaders of public opinion who have advanced it. 


Ill. Tue Repustic as A WorLp Power. 


Those who imagine that a nation to be a world power 
must imitate despotisms show how completely the faith 
that made the Republic the wonder and the glory of the 
nineteenth century is fading from the vision of man. As 
a matter of fact, permanent progress can only be found 
where moral ideals dominate. The religion of Christ has 
lived, and been a mighty power amid the wreck and ruin 
of successive kingdoms and empires, by virtue of the ideal 
of human right, of justice, and of freedom that it held aloft, 
and which the corruption of the Church and the ambiticn, 
arrogance, intolerance, bigotry, and ignorance of her pro- 
fessed representatives have not been able sufficiently to 
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obscure to destroy her hold over the deeper and holier 
emotions of noble minds. 

But how has it been with nations that, for the sake of 
exploitation, of self-aggrandizement, and of plunder, have 
taken up the sword in the name of duty and destiny and 
have warred against the weak whose only crime was a pas- 
sion for freedom so great that they chose death rather than 
submission? The history of the world tells but one story 
in chronicling the fate of those who take up the sword to 
subjugate other powers. They perish. The riches they 
covet frequently become the very poison that destroys 
them; but, whether it be that death comes from within or 
without, no nation can endure that builds on the ideal of 
brute force or that elevates egoism or selfish ideals above 
the ideal given once and for all time as the foundation prin- 
ciple upon which permanent civilization alone can rest— 
the Golden Rule. 

The United States before her apostasy was not only a 
great world power, but was the greatest moral power in 
Christendom. Jefferson was right. We were the strongest 
nation on earth. To appreciate this one has only to call 
to mind the influence exerted by the United States while 
she was true to the eternal verities that lifted her to spirit- 
ual eminence and secured her a station far above other 
peoples. 

One hundred years ago the influence of the Republic was 
greater, proportionately to its population and wealth, than 
that of any nation in the world. The new evangel—the 
Declaration of Independence—had thrilled the lovers of 
liberty throughout the world, and the names of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, and Adams were on the lips of 
millions of men. The high stand taken and the example 
set by the United States lighted the fires of freedom in 
France, and the revolution which there swept away an age- 
long despotism was followed by the overturning of thrones 
throughout western Europe and the sowing of the new 
seed-thoughts of the larger life in tens of millions of hearts. 
Men looked beyond the excesses and savagery of the 
French Revolution—which was but the natural reaction 
from centuries of crushing injustice and brutal selfishness— 
to gaze in admiration upon the serene and majestic young 
Republic over the sea, embodying new and radical theo- 
ries of freedom and human rights and moving forward un- 
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der the guidance of the exalted ideals that had become the 
ruling influence of her national life. Here was a nation 
builded on freedom, bulwarked by justice, and guided by 
conscience, or the higher sense of right. Wherever 
throughout the world oppression, injustice, and despotism 
weighed heavily upon a people, the wronged and weary 
ones turned their eyes lovingly to the land of liberty. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, slave though he was, drank in 
the new spirit of freedom and became a Washington to his 
race on his island home. Bolivar beheld the new Republic 
and meditated on the life of Washington until he too be- 
came an apostle of liberty who solemnly dedicated his life 
to the freedom of his native land. So was it also with San 
Martin, who with Bolivar shared the glory of the emancipa- 
tion of the Andean States and the creation of the great 
family of republics on our southern continent. And later 
the spirit of Washington and the theory of free govern- 
ment based on the Declaration of Independence fired Maz- 
zini, and other patriots and prophets, and furthered the 
great liberal movements that have so largely transformed 
western Europe. To one and all our Republic was not 
only “a great iact;” it was a living inspiration—a veritable 
pillar of cloud by day and pillar of fire by night to the 
friends of freedom in every land. The noblest and greatest 
men throughout Christendom loved and revered the Repub- 
lic. John Bright but epitomized the prayer and the dream 
of all the apostles of freedom and progress when he said, 
in referring to what he conceived to be the destiny of the 
United States: 

“TI see one vast confederation, stretching from the frozen 
north in unbroken line to the glowing south, and from the 
wild billows of the Atlantic westward to the calmer waters 
of the Pacific main; and I see one people, and one language, 
one law and one faith, and over all that wide continent the 
home of freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every 
race and of every clime.” 

Never in the history of the world did the moral force of 
a nation’s example so profoundly influence men and gov- 
ernments for freedom, brotherhood, and progress. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the United States became the real 
leader of civilization because she was the highest embodi- 
ment of liberty and justice among the peoples of earth. 
She was the chosen child of progress, to whom was given 
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the holy charge of furthering the ideal of brotherhood and 
freedom through ever-expanding justice. With no great 
navy or army, with no strong defense save the invincible 
bulwark of a united people’s loyal love, our Republic was 
‘in the highest and truest sense of the term the greatest 
world power in Christendom. 


IV. WHEN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY DAWNED. 


The same passionate longing for liberty, the same nor- 
mal hunger for the blessings of free government, swelled 
high in the human heart among subject and dependent 
peoples, when the twentieth century dawned, as were so 
marked a symptom of the growth and the upward striving 
of life a hundred years ago. And what was the position of 
Columbia at this time? Could the apostles of liberty, who 
had proved their right to be called knights of freedom by 
having fearlessly risked life and all that men hold dear 
in her behalf, longer draw inspiration, hope, or courage 
from the great Republic? Had the ship of State been true 
to her course? Was the Declaration of Independence still 
nailed at her masthead? Did the star-spangled banner still 
symbolize liberty? Let the Filipinos, who had aided us 
when their aid meant much, and who had trusted us as the 
special champions of self-government, answer this ques- 
tion. The pathetic cry of the South African republics for 
our sympathy, the prayer of the yellow men in the Far 
Fast for the blessings of free government, were alike dis- 
regarded. No people throughout all the earth who were 
struggling for the realization of the fundamental demands 
of our own Declaration of Independence since the dawning 
of the twentieth century have been able to draw inspiration 
or encouragement from this Republic. True, we won the 
applause of despotisms and monarchical governments; and 
imperial nations, who had long beheld in the United States 
the greatest menace to oppressive and corrupt colonial rule, 
saw with. unfeigned delight our nation taking a position 
analogous to that maintained by King George III. and his 
Tory advisers when our fathers fought and died in free- 
dom’s cause. From the high eminence of moral and spirit- 
ual supremacy we have descended to become one of the 
swashbucklers among the family of cut-throat nations that 
are preying upon the weak and burdening their people 
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with vast armaments; and even now we are carrying on, at 
no small cost of life and at a frightful cost of treasure, a 
war of criminal aggression, while using the very same cant 
that despotisms have ever employed to justify their at- 
tempts to crush and destroy the rightful freedom of others. 
The true glory of the Republic has been sacrificed. “The 
world’s best hope” among nations has fallen back into 
night. Lust for power, greed for gain, and a pitiful desire 
to imitate imperial governments have led the Administra- 
tion and the exploiters of the people to commit the govern- 
ment to that which the President, in one of his better mo- 
ments, rightly termed “criminal aggression,” and to refrain 
from doing that which he solemnly declared was our plain 
duty todo. The slaughter of thousands of American young 
men in the isles of the Orient, the killing of tens of thou- 
sands of Filipinos whose only crime was that they loved 
liberty better than life, the burning of tens of thousands 
of little homes that were as dear to the yellow men and 
women of the Philippines as are our homes to us, the 
ruthless deeds, the debaucheries, and the degradation that 
always mark the trail of an army of conquest, cry to the 
sober reason and the sleeping conscience of Christian 
America, while they also show plainly how a once great 
party may barter its heritage of glory for power and gain 
and become the embodiment of brutal materialism, and, 
while canting of duty and destiny, ruthlessly set at naught 
the fundamental laws of liberty, justice, and human right 
that underlie the moral order. 


V. Hustory Repeats ITSELF. 


The second inauguration of Mr. McKinley has been fit- 
tingly described as suggesting the spectacular pomp and 
pageantry of ancient Rome during her decadent days. It 
was an inauguration in which the pomp and empty show of 
monarchies were painfully in evidence, and where the 
power of the army and navy was thrown up into bold re- 
lief. It was an inauguration in which the simplicity, the 
good taste, and the spirit of brotherhood and equality that 
must dominate in a government that is in any true sense 
a democracy were conspicuously absent. The whole hollow 
affair was dominated by the spirit of that materialistic 
commercialism that is debauching government in all its 
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ramifications, and is lowering the ideal of manhood 
throughout the Western world as it has debauched govern- 
ments and destroyed the soul of nations and civilizations 
throughout all historic time. 

But startling as were the inaugural ceremonies, suggest- 
ing so vividly as they did Rome in the days when the re- 
public passed into eclipse, the outward splendor was far 
less calculated to alarm the student of history than were 
the changes at work within the body politic. Had any bold 
iconoclast a quarter of a century ago dared to have pre- 
dicted that within a generation the cherished traditions of 
the Republic would have been thrown aside to such an ex- 
tent that the United States would have engaged in an at- 
tempt to subjugate a people struggling for freedom, and to 
establish an imperial colonial rule similar to that of Great 
Britain and other monarchies; or that the legislative 
branches of Congress would have supinely abdicated their 
prerogatives, investing the President with a power far 
greater than that wielded by many kings; or that the peo- 
ple could have been brought to such a pass as to esteem it 
no dishonor for Senators and advocates of the Administra- 
tion to use precisely the same sophistry as that so indig- 
nantly flung back by our own ancestors and repudiated by 
the fathers of the Republic; or furthermore that a Presi- 
dent would presume to give coveted official positions to the 
sons of two members of the supreme bench at a time when 
the constitutionality of the President’s own action was un- 
der advisement of the court of last resort, while the posi- 
tion enjoyed by the son of a former President of his own 
party was taken from him after the ex-President had pre- 
sumed to criticize the Administration; if, I say, one had 
had the hardihood to make such startling predictions thirty 
years ago, he would have been laughed to scorn or dubbed 
a veritable Cassandra. Yet these are but a few of the signs 
of the passing of that Republic which for a century was the 
glory of the world. 


VI. Wuy Att THE Pomp, PARADE AND PAGEANTRY? 


Though the inauguration of Thomas Jefferson was one 
of the most rigidly simple in the history of free government, 
the fourth of March, 1801, was made memorable by great 
mass-meetings of patriotic citizens being held, throughout 
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the length and breadth of the Republic, to express the 
heart-felt joy of the multitude at the triumph of republican 
principles over the strong monarchical tendencies that were 
developing under the leadership of Hamilton. Historians 
inform us that the celebrations of that day resembled the 
keeping of the Fourth of July. At most of the meetings 
the Declaration of Independence was read, and everywhere 
the friends of liberty were encouraged to keep inviolate the 
cherished principles that differentiated our government 
from all forms of despotism which had prevailed in the past. 

The inauguration of President McKinley was in every 
respect the very antithesis of that of Mr. Jefferson. No- 
where throughout the Republic, save in the national capital, 
was there any pretense at public enthusiasm—that enthu- 
siasm which love and confidence beget and which are ever 
conspicuously marked in times when wars for freedom or 
justice are being waged; while in Washington the world 
was treated to a spectacle-—a parvenu attempt at aping 
monarchical pomp, show, and pageantry. Here the influ- 
ence of the exploiters of the people, the master spirits of 
the criminal Trusts and the oppressive monopolies, was 
everywhere in evidence, and nothing was wanting calcu- 
lated to impress the imagination of the populace after the 
manner of monarchical governments. It would appear that 
a deliberate attempt was being made to divert the attention 
of the people from the alarming and revolutionary innova- 
tions that have been accomplished during the last four 
years. 

When the patricians, and later the emperors of Rome, 
sought to destroy the ancient republic, they first undertook 
to overawe the people by the pomp and splendor of the 
rulers; and, secondly, they diverted public attention and 
threw a sop to the people by giving them gladiatorial 
shows, frequent triumphs and spectacles, while they de- 
nounced as demagogues and, so far as lay in their power, 
discredited and punished—sometimes with violence and 
sometimes with banishment—the intrepid champions of 
popular rights, at the same time loading with favors and 
honors the great orators who could be bribed into service. 
This done, they set about to substitute sound for sense. 
They indulged in swelling phrases and high-sounding plat- 
itudes about the republic. Mark the fact. Until the peo- 
ple were hopelessly enslaved we hear only of the republic. 
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Augustus Cesar, though permitting the title of tmperator 
(meaning general) to be applied to him, insisted that the 
title he preferred was princeps senatus (first of the senate) ; 
and after he had made sure of his election by the senate, 
he apparently accepted with great reluctance the position 
of head of the republic for a term of ten years, declaring in 
his opening address that after the lapse of this term he 
should refuse the office, as by that time the republic would 
be sufficiently established to render his office unnecessary 
for public weal. From that day forth, however, the impe- 
rial power was firmly established. The people had been 
lulled to sleep by fine phrases, until their masters were in 
a position to render resistance futile. 

The changes wrought in our Republic during the last 
four years are quite as radical and startling in character 
as were the positive steps which at intervals marked the 
changing of the Roman republic, as we find it under the 
Gracchi, to the imperial despotism under the Cesars. And, 
in the light of the governmental changes that have taken 
place, the outward pomp and show of the inaugural and the 
long journeys of the President and his Cabinet are signifi- 
cant. They are not accidental. The real power behind 
the present Administration knows full well that all this 
show of popularity is essentially hollow. None know better 
how shallow it is than they who manufacture it. What 
intelligent citizen for a moment supposes that the late elec- 
tion would have apparently been so decisive in character 
if the outlawed but Administration-protected Trusts and 
other class interests, which are fattening off of the legiti- 
mate earnings of the people, had not swelled to an almost 
fabulous degree the campaign funds for the maintenance of 
the present Administration, so that the dominant party 
managers were able to put ten men upon the rostrum where 
the opposition was able to employ one, while at the same 
time they were in a position to influence the various opin- 
ion-forming agencies that could be, directly or indirectly, 
won or silenced by the power of money or the promise of 
benefits? No! The master spirits behind the scenes know 
full well how much the last victory cost them and how lit- 
tle the heart of the people was in their triumph. They 
know, furthermore, that a tremendous reaction will set in 
when a period of business depression arrives, and the added 
burdens now being placed on the backs of the wealth- 
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creators begin to press heavily; and they are trying to 
prepare for the day of judgment. All this pomp and show, 
this pitiful attempt to imitate the monarchies of Europe. 
these widely advertised and circus-like parades here and 
there, these high-sounding platitudes of the Administration 
about liberty and justice, which are so shamelessly belied in 
practise—all these things are part of an attempt to anes- 
thetize the public conscience; while the new order, em- 
bodying the rulership of corporate wealth, becomes too 
firmly established to be overthrown. 

We believe, however, that the masters of the present 
Administration mistake the American people when they 
believe they can be systematically deceived by the substi- 
tution of “sound for sense” or of expediency for right and 
justice. Even now signs are not wanting. The conserva- 
tive president of Yale College recently startled one of the 
richest and most conventional congregations of Boston by 
predicting that unless the Trusts were restrained we would 
have an emperor in Washington within a quarter of a cen- 
tury. And this statement fairly voices the sentiment of 
many of the more thoughtful and conservative among our 
people. The most patriotic leaders of all parties—men like 
Senator Hoar, Representative McCall, and ex-Governor 
Boutwell among the Republicans, no less than the master 
spirits among the opposition—recognize the peril that 
menaces the nation—a peril that is becoming more and 
more evident to thinkers. 

The question that confronts the American people should 
not be made a partizan issue. It concerns patriots of all 
parties who recognize the true mission of the Republic. 
The covenant that our fathers made with freedom was a 
sacred pact. The pledge of the Republic to civilization was 
a world-wide obligation. It is no light thing to break faith 
with progress. The temple of Liberty is a holy place. 
Within her hallowed precincts, above the ark of the coven- 
ant, forever shines the sacred light of Justice. And shall 
this temple of the world’s hope be abandoned to the money- 
changers as was the temple in old Jerusalem, when Christ 
scourged from its sacred aisles those who would turn the 
house of God into a den of thieves? Or shall the aroused 
conscience of America demand that the altar of liberty be 
no longer profaned by the elevation of materialistic com- 
mercialism on the throne dedicated to equal justice and 
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human rights, and that the United States shall cease, once 
and for all time, to be a camp-follower among the imperial- 
istic nations that prey upon the weak, and assume her old 
position of leadership among the true world powers—the 
highest embodiment of justice, freedom, and fraternity? 
This is the overmastering national question of the hour. 
Upon its answer depends the weal or woe, not only of our 
Republic, but of all peoples throughout the confines of the 
globe. 

That the reaction is inevitable I doubt not; but in order 
that it be at once irresistible and complete it is all-impor- 
tant that every man and woman who appreciates the 
present peril should labor unceasingly for the restoration 
of the Republic to the glorious eminence that it so long 
occupied. No man ever wrought in a holier cause; no duty 
ever devolved upon patriot more pressing or sacred than 
that which confronts us to-day. There is not a moment to 
lose. Education and agiiation should be the watch-words. 
Every step away from the fundamentals of free government 
must be contested. The circumstance that many voices are 
becoming silent only makes it more imperative that we be 
insistent. And, besides awakening the people, let us strive 
to prepare them to take a broad, just stand for human 
brotherhood, which shall guarantee to the future equal and 
exact justice for all and special privileges for none. This 
much must be demanded. Now less than ever can we afford 
to drift. The longer the nation slumbers the greater will 
be the injury wrought. Never in history did the cause of 
true civilization and progress call more urgently to men and 
women of conscience and conviction resolutely to oppose 
the further seduction of the nation from the path of right- 
eousness, through the lust for gold and power, than to-day. 
Never did the solemn warning and the appeal to the higher 
side of life, uttered two thousand years ago in far-away 
Palestine, ring forth more impressively in the ear of a nation 
than it does to-day: “Unto whom much is given, of him 
shall much be required ;” “whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap;” and “whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do you even so unto them.” 
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MUNICIPALISM’S GREAT TRIUMPH IN LONDON. 


The most signal victory for municipal ownership in recent 
years was won in the London election, early in March, at 
which the party favorable to municipal ownership of natural 
monopolies was overwhelmingly successful, though their 
antagonists were supported by the enormous power of cor- 
porations that have realized fabulous wealth through the 
profits derived from monopolies in public utilities. 

Sentiment in favor of municipal ownership has steadily 
grown in England for many years, where the electorate 
seems more alive to its own interests, and the public press 
has been less significantly silent than in America on the ad- 
vantages that the municipality must derive from the reap- 
ing of millions of dollars that now find their way into the 
pockets of a few overrich individuals, or into the corruption 
funds of corporations, to be largely employed in debauch- 
ing legislation and opinion-forming agencies. 

The municipal program inaugurated some years ago in 
London has been steadily pressed forward with encourag- 
ing success, which, however, was not sufficient to warn the 
great water companies, the chief of which since the days of 
the Restoration has fattened on the increasing volume of 
profits paid by London and her citizens. The insolent ar- 
rogance of predatory wealth no less than of despotism has 
more than once led to its undoing. So in the case of these 
rich corporations. They believed themselves powerful 
enough to compass their ends; they were not satisfied with 
the privileges already enjoyed. They recently petitioned 
Parliament for still greater concessions. Then it was that 
the salutary results of the great educational agitation that 
had for years been going on through the influence of groups 
of reformers—notably the Fabian Society—were demon- 
strated in the storm of indignation that broke forth. The 
city election appears to have been a clear-cut fight between 
the Progressives, demanding municipal ownership of 
natural monopolies, including water, gas, and transpor- 
tation, and the so-called Moderatists, or Conservatives, 
backed by the wealth and the influence of the corporations. 
The victory is one of the most overwhelming in the history 
of London, so that the new Council will in no way be ham- 
pered in its program. It will doubtless either condemn and 
take existing plants or establish new ones. 
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It is interesting to note in this connection that the London 
Council is improving the residences of the very poor. Model 
tenement-houses are building, and the civic conscience 
seems to be awakening. We believe the twentieth century 
will witness the abolition of the slums and the municipali- 
zation or nationalization of all natural monopolies. Were 
we not blinded by a low ideal, born of materialism and sel- 
fishness, we would quickly recognize that economy, health, 
and morality, no less than sentiments of humanity, demand 
the housing of all the people in quarters where sanitary, 
clean, and pleasant conditions prevail. The saloon will lose 
half its charm for the very poor, and the burdensome cost 
occasioned by the machinery of justice, the prisons, and the 
poor-houses will be lessened to an extent far exceeding any 
municipal cost in properly housing the very poor. No 
greater lesson confronts the twentieth century than a recog- 
nition of the solidarity of the race and the mutual depend- 
ence, obligations, and interests of all the units that com- 
pose the social organism. 
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ReviEwepD By B. O. FLower.* 





CHRISTIANITY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By the 
Rev. George C. Lorimer. Cloth, 652 pp. Price $2. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society. 


A Book Study. 
I. 


This volume comprises a remarkable series of lectures delivered by 
Dr. Lorimer in the Boston Lowell Institute course in 1900. Wide 
reading, ripe scholarship, and the easy flowing style for which Dr. 
Lorimer is justly famed, combined with a treatment that for the most 
part is eminently just, broad, and sympathetic, make the volume one of 
special value to students of religious thought. 

The author is a sincere believer in evangelical Christianity, but save 
in two or three instances, which will be presently touched upon, he 
has risen so far above prejudice as to be able fairly to present the views 
of those whose convictions are diametrically opposed to his own; while 
he displays a sympathetic appreciation for the service wrought by lead- 
ers of liberal religious movements—very exceptional in those who be- 
lieve so ardently as does Dr. Lorimer in the tenets of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. 

There is another feature of the work that calls for special commen- 
dation, and that is the deep interest evinced by the author in the con- 
dition of the poor and of society’s unfortunates. This active and in- 
telligent sympathy with the poor is characteristic of the author of this 
book. I know of no great evangelical divine in New England who has 
more bravely and persistently striven for the betterment of the poor 
and for justice for the breadwinners than Dr. Lorimer. For many 
years he has been an ardent friend of codperative movements. He has 
not hesitated to champion the cause of the people against capitalistic 
‘injustice and arrogance when most of the great Christian pulpits were 
silent. Under his pastorate, Tremont Temple has exhibited in a real 
and vital way its interest in the poor; while the readiness of the pastor 
to take hold of the great social, ethical, and economic problems of the 
hour has won for his church the title of ““Humanity’s Temple.” It is 
not merely Dr. Lorimer’s eloquence and ability that fill Tremont Tem- 
ple to its utmost capacity at the Sunday services. The people have 
come to have faith in the interest and sincerity of the great divine. 


*Books intended for review in THE ARENA should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Hence, they hear him gladly at a time when many of the most lordly 
temples in the city are half filled with audiences that not infrequently 
manifest evident signs of weariness during the services. 


II. 


Dr. Lorimer’s survey of nineteenth-century Christianity fills him 
with hope for the coming age. He shows that one hundred years ago— 
and for several generations prior to that date—the Church had con- 
cerned herself so thoroughly with dogmatic theology that real or true 
religion had languished, while a deep, subtle materialism had permeated 
both Church and State. At that time the Church was little concerned 
with the welfare of the poor, with wholesome freedom, or with the 
very things which in a large way constituted the ministry and teach- 
ings of Jesus. Intolerance in religious and political life and contempt 
for the broad and loving teachings of the Nazarene were painfully evi- 
dent. The attitude of the Church in France during the eighteenth 
century was well illustrated by the following: 


“Under Fleury, in 1728, to print anything contrary to papal bulls 
incurred a sentence to prison or the galleys. Protestants were con- 
demned to incarceration for their faith. Children were separated from 
their parents and women were flogged on account of heresy; and even 
in 1770, the bishops drew up a document to the king on the dangerous 
consequences of liberty of thinking and printing.” 


Of the England of the eighteenth century we catch a glimpse in 
these vivid lines from an extended and circumstantial description of 
its moral eclipse: 


“The realm was a sink of all vices, and a sewer for all the baser 
passions. What shall be said of the moral tone of a community where 
one hundred and sixty different crimes were punishable with death, 
and where capital punishment was inflicted as plays are presented at 
theaters—publicly and for money? Tickets could be purchased for the 
exquisite privilege of seeing huzzies whipped in the Bridewell, and 
women were often exposed in the pillory to the jeers and coarse in- 
sults of the brutal mob. Last century the impecunious inmates of 
debtors’ prisons in England were generally dependent for bare sub- 
sistence upon the charity of the generous, who dropped their dole into 
baskets let down from the gaol windows, and not a few died from star- 
vation. ‘In 1759, Doctor Johnson computed the number of these 
debtors at not less than twenty thousand, and Asserted that one out 
of every four died every year from the treatment they received.’ ‘Pris- 
oners rarely could escape, even if they broke loose, for mastiffs were 
kept to pursue them; and of a thousand sent in one assignment to 
Botany Bay, of both sexes, four-fifths perished before land was 
reached.’ . . . Drunkenness, profanity, gambling, and general pro- 
fligacy reigned throughout the realm. Gentlemen high in position, 
representatives of government, like Oxford and Bolingbroke, were not 
ashamed to be intoxicated in the presence of their sovereign; while 
retailers of gin enticed the poorer classes to their ruin by the announce- 
ment that they could be made drunk for a penny and dead drunk for 
two-pence. The streets of the city were insecure; Horace Walpole 
declaring, in 1751, that ‘one is forced to travel, even at noon, as if he 
were going to battle.’ . . . It is usually assumed that at this time 
England was the darkest spot within the territories of civilized nations. 
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This very nice point in comparative corruption and decay I do not feel 
ealled on to discuss. The capitals of Europe were all bad enough ; and 
even if it could be proven that Great Britain was primate in the ‘hier- 
archy of degeneracy, as many suspect, but which may be challenged, 
she was not alone in her sin, and certainly had many close competitors, 
if she had no superiors. She may, therefore, be taken as a type, even 
though an exaggerated one, of the darkness, mental and moral, re- 
ligious and social, which enswathed the most highly favored parts of 
the world over a hundred years ago.” 


Nor was New England or the United States a striking exception 
in regard to morality, as may be gleaned from the following: 


“Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon says: ‘The closing years of the 
eighteenth century show the lowest low-water mark of the lowest ebb- 
tide of spiritual life in the history of the American church.’ . 

“He quotes from Lyman Beecher’s account of Yale College at the 
accession of President Dwight, 1795, this striking passage: 

““Before he came, the college was in a most ungodly state. The 
college church was almost extinct. Most of the students were skep- 
tical, and rowdies were plenty. Wine and liquors were kept in many 
rooms; eee profanity, gambling, and licentiousness were 
common. 

“We are also reminded that there were only two among the stu- 
dents of Princeton College who professed belief in Christianity in 1782, 
and that the General Assembly, 1798, thus portrays the prevailing im- 
piety: ‘The profligacy and corruption of the public morals have ad- 
vanced with a progress proportionate to our declension in religion. 
Profaneness, pride, luxury, injustice, intemperance, lewdness, and 
every species of debauchery and loose indulgence greatly abound.’ 

: Edwards testifies regarding his own town, Northampton: 
‘There was more degeneracy among the young than ever before.’ 
‘Licentiousness, for some years, greatly prevailed among the youth.’ 
‘The Sabbath was extensively profaned and the decorum of the sanctu- 
ary not unfrequently disturbed.” . . . The Puritan colonists for 
some years prior to the Revolution were noted for the most singular 
inconsistencies in conduct and for a casuistry at once artificial and mis- 
leading, and which can only be accounted for on the supposition that, 
however deeply versed they may have been in the doctrines of grace, 
they had never given much sober thought to the doctrines of ethics.” 


And Dr. Lorimer adds, in referring to his own experience during 
the early years of his ministry in the West: 

“I have known young girls to be excluded from the church on ac- 
count of dancing, while their accusers were retained in membership, 
although they were whisky distillers and whisky drinkers, and even 
worse. Professors of religion who held slaves in some parishes would 
not hold fellowship with those brethren who visited the theater; and, 
in others, men might chew tobacco in church, but they must not pre- 
sume to smile. Now, it is worth noticing that this crude and contra- 
dictory asceticism has always had a fatal tendency toward irreligion 
and infidelity.” 

Thus we find religion at a low ebb in the dawning of the nineteenth 
century. As a matter of fact the truly humanitarian leaders were for 
the most part either beyond the pale of the Church or merely nominally 
Christians. During the last century, however, the Church experienced 
a notable awakening. She became greatly purified. Her vision was 
infinitely broadened and her sympathies warmed into activity. She 
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rose from her moral torpor and became again a real factor in ethical 
advance. The social awakening has been very marked, and Dr. Lori- 
mer’s chapter on this subject is one of the best in the volume. From 
the following extracts something of the spirit of this discussion may 
be gleaned: 


“Rather to churches than to poets should these stinging words— 
‘Let trifling pipe be mute; 
Fling by the languid lute,’ 
have been addressed by their author; for churches, by their origin and 
nature, have been exalted to the loftiest height of commanding author- 
ity, and they have been especially commissioned to found the new ‘Fra- 
ternal State.” For them, therefore, to idly play with the ‘languid lute’ 
while the people are perishing for lack of bread is for them to be 
stained with blood-guiltiness; and for them to muffle the sharp notes 
of the gospel trumpet, and for them to play in the shallows of human 
affairs instead of fathoming the depths, is for them either to be un- 
pardonably oblivious to their grave vocation or to be shamefully dis- 
loyal to its obligations.” 


Of the turning of the Church from being the champion, protector, 
and defender of the poor to be the suppliant of the rich, Dr. Lorimer 
says: 


“Perhaps the saddest and most humiliating chapter in history is 
the one that records the falling away of the great body of the Church 
from her vocation as the savior of the world. This was a gradual de- 
scent. . . . Her apostasy lay in transferring her interest from the 
poor to the rich, in seeking the favor of kings and not the advantage of 
the oppressed, in centering her affections on the lofty to the neglect 
of the lowly, in aspiring to rule in the State and above the State and 
by the corrupt policies of the State instead of converting the State, and 
in always and unflinchingly striving to aggrandize herself and appar- 
ently not caring what becomes of the people at large.” 


In speaking of present social conditions, Dr. Lorimer observes: 


“Canon Westcott goes farther than this, and adds: 

“*The silent revolution which has taken place within the century in 
the methods of production and distribution has terribly intensified the 
evils which belong to all late forms of civilization. The great indus- 
tries have cheapened luxuries and stimulated the passion for them. 
They have destroyed the human fellowship of craftsman and chief. 
They have degraded trade in a large degree into speculation. They 
have deprived labor of its thoughtful freedom, and turned men into 
“hands.” They have given capital a power of dominion and growth 
perilous above all to its possessor.’ 

“It is the fact that multitudes of the common people are intelligent 
enough to perceive and understand these damaging and discouraging 
features of the present industrial system, that breeds and foments wide- 
spread dissatisfaction. Let any one read Robert Blatchford’s ‘Merrie 
England,’ if he would ascertain how extensive the spirit of unrest is 
and how well informed. This little book will be a revelation to those 
who have never thought seriously over the problems of their times. 
. . . The reader closing its pages very likely will conclude, with the 
Bishop of Rochester, that ‘the zones of enormous wealth and degrading 
poverty, unless carefully considered, will presently generate a tornade 
which, when the storm clears, may leave a good deal of wreckage be- 
hind.” . . . It is the mission of the Church to avert the tempest by 
seeking to harmonize its threatening and mutually antagonistic ele- 
ments; but, if she is to do anything effective, she must realize at the 
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outset that the issue involved is au fond an economic one, and is not 
primarily sentimental or religious. Adam Smith, a hundred years ago, 
taught the world how wealth could be accumulated, and the lesson has 
been thoroughly learned; but to-day the world needs to learn how 
wealth should be distributed, and until adequate instruction is furnished 
on this point it will be true, as Lord Beaconsfield declared, that the 
unequal distribution of the fruits of industry will divide every nation 
into ‘two nations,’ and they will differ widely from each other in en- 
lightenment, safety, and happiness.” 


On the true mission of the Church, our author well says: 


“Let not the Church undervalue this side of her high vocation to 
the world. To beget love, to deepen love, to reveal the wonderful gos- 
pel at the heart of love, and to awaken the slumbering holy passion of 
love on behalf of the degraded and the lost cannot be the least of her 
sacred privileges. If the possession of love is a greater glory than the 
possession of faith and hope, then the creation of love in human hearts 
must be a greater glory still. Wherever else the Church may fail, she 
cannot afford to fail here. The final redemption of society rests on 
her faithfulness to this work. . . . The life of love in her which 
was supremely in Christ Jesus she must hasten to impart to the multi- 
tudes around her, and this she can do through her unique spiritual 
ministrations and by the identification of herself with every cause that 
tends to bless mankind. To all who have a message of hope, to all who 
are ready to bear burdens, to all who champion the cause of suffering, 
to all who assail intrenched and ancient wrongs, and to all who march 
in the vanguard of progress, she should show herself friendly. They 
should have no doubt of her sympathy and prayers, and they should 
feel, whatever might befall them, they could never lose her loyal co- 
operation. Her song should ever be: 


‘Press bravely onward! Not in vain 
Your generous trust in human kind; 
The good which bloodshed could not gain 

Your peaceful zeal shall find.’ 


“If thus she sings, and if she mingles her banners with those of 
the struggling army anxious to conquer the savagery of our civiliza- 
tion, she will be loved. No longer will she be viewed with suspicion 
and hate, no longer will she be scorned by the toiling millions—she will 
be loved. And, coming to love her, the people, through her love for 
them, will come to love one another, and then that which Mrs. Besant 
sought will be found—the principle, and the only principle, through 
which ‘the nobler social order’ can be constructed and through which it 
may hope to be perpetuated as long as time endures.” 

Perhaps the most luminous and suggestively helpful chapter in 
the volume deals with “The New Prophetism in Modern Literature.” 
Here, from the vantage-ground of a broad-visioned philosopher, Dr. 
Lorimer sweeps the field of vital poetic and prophetic literature as it 
relates to man and God, and calls attention to much in the writings of 
our noble seers and sages that breathes the broadest and noblest 
thought of the age. 

The chapters on “The Bearing of Recent Research on the Inspira- 
tion of Holy Writ,” “The Emancipation and Transformation of Evan- 
gelical Theology,” and “The Movement for the Restoration of Primi- 
tive Christian Union,” are very thoughtful; and, though one may not 
agree at all times with the author’s views or his inferences, the treat- 
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ment is such as to command the interest and challenge the thoughtful 
consideration of the reader. 


III. 


In the chapter entitled “The Failure of Modern Substitutes for the 
Ancient Faith, or the Isms and Schisms,” we feel that Dr. Lorimer has 
fallen far below the high standard of criticism usually maintained else- 
where in the volume. This is painfully noticeable in the treatment of 
Modern Spiritualism and of Christian Science. Of the former, in dis- 
cussing the rapid growth of interest in Spiritualism more than fifty 
years ago, our author observes that “the craze spread rapidly”; but we 
are told that the belief in its tenets has rapidly declined. “In 1859 it 
was claimed that one million five hundred thousand persons had em- 
braced the new mysteries as undeniable verities. It was hinted that 
four million more were partly convinced, and were only restrained by 
certain prejudices from going farther,” while “a late census gives the 
entire membership of spiritual associations as forty-five thousand and 
thirty.” This, I think, is manifestly an unfair way of presenting the case, 
as it is calculated to mislead those who know little of the facts. To take 
as_a basis of comparison a claim of enthusiasts, or what is hinted as the 
truth, at one time, and then to use a census report as the basis at an- 
other time, is hardly a method of comparison one would expect from 
twentieth-century critical scholarship. But, beyond all this, the great- 
est error in the assumption of growth and decline lies in the fact that 
Spiritualism, like Unitarianism and some other religious and philosophic 
messages, has never sought to crystallize itself into an exclusive body 
or a creedal church. It has simply sought to permeate society with a 
truth which I believe has done more than all the churches in Christen- 
dom combined during the last century to check the march of material- 
ism that was so painfully evident before the rise of Modern Spiritual- 
ism. Its leaders long, persistently, and systematically opposed anything 
like an organization or a society bound by anything like creed or dog- 
ma; and the great rank and file among Spiritualists have resolutely 
refused to be bound by any confession of faith. A very large propor- 
tion of believers among Spiritualists have remained in their churches, 
and not a few of the leading clergymen of our age have been pro- 
nounced believers. Among many notable divines I might mention the 
late Rev. H. R. Haweis, for many years pastor of the church at which 
Lord Tennyson worshiped, and one of the most brilliant clergymen in 
the English Church as well as one of the most delightful and gifted 
essayists of our time, and the Rev. Minot J. Savage, one of the most 
eminent and careful thinkers in the liberal pulpit of the present age. 

But what to me is still more to be deplored in Dr. Lorimer’s criti- 
cism of Spiritualism than anything reflecting on the number of its be- 
lievers—which at best is an unsafe criterion by which to judge a sys- 
tem—are such remarks as the following: ‘“Spiritism, whatever else 
it does, has never illuminated. There is no light in it. As a religion, 
it is a religion without a message.” 
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Perhaps the best answer to such a declaration would be to point to 
the noble and inspiring literature called forth by Spiritualism—a lit- 
erature which I think may well stand unbonneted in the presence of 
that produced by any evangelical church during the same period. If 
any one doubts whether or not Spiritualism has a message, let him 
procure a copy of Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s “Spiritualism and Mod- 
ern Miracles,” and read that exceedingly thoughtful volume. Indeed, 
Dr. Wallace’s own case is very suggestive in this connection, and he 
represents thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, among the most 
thoughtful scholars and thinkers, who in the presence of the revelations 
of modern science and scholarship could find no evidence in the Bible 
to justify faith in another life, but who through Modern Spiritualism 
have been thoroughly convinced, not only of a future existence, but 
that humanity is destined to reap to the fullest extent the good or the 
ill of the sowing in this life. Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., president 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and one 
of the most illustrious scientists of any age, is another representative 
of the vast army whom the Church could not rescue from materialism 
but whom the evidences of Spiritualism convinced. 

The ethics of Spiritualism are admirably set forth in several very 
able volumes by a number of leading representative thinkers. Perhaps 
no clearer or more concise statements are found than in Dr. Wallace’s 
book, to which I have alluded, and in the words of Rev. Minot J. Sav- 
age touching on Spiritualism and the future. Gerald Massey’s long 
poem, “A Tale of Eternity,” also embodies the ethics of Spiritualism 
in an admirable manner. I think I may say that no religion was ever 
promulgated whose ethics as embodied in the teachings of its greatest 
representatives have been more lofty or essentially just and rationa! 
than those of Modern Spiritualism. Few people dream of the extent 
of the influence of the new ideas of a future life over the thought of 
the age; yet one has only to compare the literature of the past, prior 
to the advent of Modern Spiritualism, with the prevailing religious 
conceptions of the present to realize how far-reaching has been the 
revolution it has accomplished. This is nowhere more apparent than 
in the writings of the prophets and poets of the age. 

In the notice of Christian Science Dr. Lorimer has been, in my 
judgment, almost as unfortunate as in his criticism of Spiritualism. 
The detached passages of a work may be entirely incomprehensible, 
while a philosophic thought embodied in a volume may be intelligible. 
Moreover, one can easily detach portions from a book and make the 
volume appear absurd or ridiculous to those who are unacquainted with 
the spirit of the work. Perhaps no one ever illustrated the truth of 
this observation more clearly than did the late Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, 
in his “Mistakes of Moses” and other attacks on the Bible. But, in 
order justly to judge or criticize a system or theory, it is necessary to 
study not only its teachings but also the influence it exerts on the 
lives of its adherents. This fact was admirably emphasized by the 
distinguished rector of Trinity Church, Boston, the Rev. E. Winchester 
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Donald, at a recent Episcopal Church Congress, when he insisted that 
in order properly to judge Christian Science one must know something 
of the work that the new belief was actively accomplishing and of its 
influence upon the people who accepted its tenets. And this is very 
true. One need not be a Christian Scientist to appreciate the wonder- 
ful work for righteousness now being wrought by the new religious 
fellowship that is so rapidly spreading throughout the English-speaking 
world. I am thoroughly convinced that in the city of Boston there is 
no Christian church where there is more of the enthusiasm for human- 
ity, more of the love spirit that Jesus laid so much emphasis upon, more 
of the earnest striving to live the Christ life, and more of vital faith in 
the power of God than in this church. There are to-day hundreds, if 
not thousands, of men who were drunkards and libertines, and whom 
the orthodox churches seemed powerless to touch, influence, or save, 
but who under the influence of Christian Science have been completely 
turned from their evil ways and who are now evincing much of the 
enthusiasm manifested by the early Christians in working for the sal- 
vation of others. Moreover, Christian Science, and the New Thought 
movement outside of Christian Science, is exerting a needed influence 
on the Church in awakening it from its materialistic slumbers. This 
much should in simple justice be said for Christian Science and the 
great New Thought movement. 

Moreover, Dr. Lorimer, in my judgment, errs greatly when he in- 
timates that Christian Science makes healing of bodily diseases its chief 
distinction, as when he says: “But, however caused, a religion which 
makes them its chief distinction assuredly fails in several respects to 
suggest a correspondence with apostolic Christianity.” | Christian 
Science lays its chief stress on the life. The healing of disease it 
teaches, as did Jesus Christ teach, is a sign of the power of the truth. 
Now, it is probable that at least seventy per cent. of the several hun- 
dred thousand members of Christian Science churches to-day in Amer- 
ica were cured of diseases after the regular profession had given them 
up as hopeless, or at least had failed to cure them; and through the 
restoration of health these persons have become interested in a vital 
way in religious thought and truth. Like the blind man in the Bible, 
they are unable to sympathize with the wrath of the Pharisees at the 
unorthodox cure, and they turn to the new belief with the enthusiasm 
that marked the early Christians, before the Church became rich, con- 
servative, and corrupt. Healing, as taught by Christian Scientists, 
occupies a place quite subordinate to that of man’s right relation to 
God and to his fellow-men. Indeed, they teach that health is incidental 
to the right thinking and living born of the understanding of the Truth. 
The fact that through the materialism and corruption of the Christian 
Church she has lost the gift of healing, however, makes it necessary to 
lay more emphasis on this than would otherwise be necessary. This 
much I say in common fairness to Christian Science—a belief whose 
tenets I do not hold, but of whose work I am cognizant through actual 
knowledge and personal investigation. 
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The closing chapter of this volume is a very thoughtful discussion 
on “The Message of the Nineteenth Century to the Twentieth.” Dr. 
Lorimer’s hope for evangelicalism is very strong. He believes the 
Church is destined to move forward with majestic and triumphant 
tread. I confess I do not share his faith in the progress of the Church 
as constituted to-day. It seems to me too much given over to the 
service of two masters. The great money magnates, the heads of the 
injurious and illegal Trusts, the master spirits among the gamblers in 
stocks, and the Napoleons among modern monopolists, whose debauch- 
ing influence is so plainly visible on all sides in legislation, and about 
whose crimes the press, the pulpit, and the college have of late grown 
so strangely silent, are too prominent in the Church to lead me to hope 
that without some mighty spiritual revival, that would divide the 
priests of Baal from the prophets of progress, the Church, as consti- 
tuted to-day, can hope to be the standard bearer leading humanity 
along the highway of economic justice and spiritual and intellectual 
freedom which the twentieth century demands of her true prophets 
and apostles. 

But, though the Church may as a body fall far short of her duty, 
there will always be a large number of Christians and not a few min- 
isters, who, like Dr. Lorimer, will go boldly forward, bravely battling 
for what they conceive to be the truth, and striving, in spite of the 
frown of predatory wealth and its ill-concealed despotism, to cham- 
pion the rights of the millions and further the cause of human broth- 
erhood. 


THE HEART OF DAVID THE PSALMIST KING. By A. G. 
Heaton. Cloth, 390 pp. Illustrated by the author. Washington, 
D. C.: The Neale Company. 


Comparatively few persons at the present day are interested in long 
poems, especially when written in blank verse, and I confess to some- 
thing of weariness on opening this large volume of almost four hundred 
pages, in which the author sings the life-song of the warrior, king, and 
‘ psalmist; but a pleasant surprise awaited me. The lines for the most 
part flow smoothly, and they abound in passages of great beauty. But, 
what is more important, the work is treated with the power and dis- 
cernment of a true poet and artist. Here is the imaginative quality 
that makes the skeleton men and women described in the Old Testa- 
ment live, breathe, and move before the reader. Here is the wealth 
of true feeling—the love, the hope, the fear, the doubt, and all the 
major and minor emotions that awaken the deepest interest in other 
minds. 

The poem, which is written in dramatic form, is divided into four 
parts, in which the youth of David, the years spent as an outlaw chief- 
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tain pursued by Saul, his manhood during the glory of his kingly 
reign, and his closing days are fittingly portrayed. The author is an 
artist, who has occupied the leisure of several years in thus depicting 
the life of the royal singer. He has brought into his work the enthu- 
siasm of one heartily in love with the work in hand. In the poem the 
Biblical text is rigidly followed, but from the slight hints and epi- 
grammatic observations his imagination has beheld what is implied, 
and with this meager framework he has fashioned striking and often- 
times beautiful pictures of life and love, until, beyond the deep inter- 
est that is awakened in the men and women of that far-away olden 
time, we see the inner workings of the human heart and better under- 
stand the complex motives arising from surrounding circumstances that 
prompted certain acts and deeds. 

Aside from its poetic beauty and romantic charm, the poem chal- 
lenges the reader’s interest because of the luminous manner in which 
the author enforces the supreme law of life—that whatsoever a man 
soweth, that sooner or later he shall reap; that he who doeth wrong 
cannot expect to escape the result, even though it be ever so cunningly 
concealed; for, as surely as order, justice, and right reign throughout 
creation’s bounds, the hour will some time come when the measure 
of good or ill will be meted out to every soul. The wicked may “pros- 
per as the green bay tree” for a season, but “the end thereof is death.” 
This fact cannot be escaped if we admit that justice rules on the throne 
of the universe, and the circumstance that we see only a small section 
of life cannot entitle us to arrogate the right to judge the whole by a 
partial appearance. 

The life of David, if it is to be judged justly, must be compared 
with the civilization and environment of which he was a part, though 
this important fact is frequently overlooked by critics. The great 
psalmist-king was in many respects a man of wax—no paragon of vir- 
tue; yet he was one of the greatest and in many ways the best ruler 
of his age. In him we find some of the great faults and sins that dim 
the virtue of so many of the strongest emotional natures; but, great 
as were David's sins, they sprang from passion rather than from bad- 
ness of heart. There is no cool, calculating iniquity in his soul, and 
though he wanders into the far country he cannot remain there. His 
heart and soul “cry out after the living God.” He repents of his sins 
with all the strength of his being. He turns from his iniquity with his 
whole heart and seeks, so far as in his power lies, to make atonement 
for his wrongs. His is a deeply religious nature. He possesses the 
feeling and imagination of a poet. In him is ever the struggle between 
the flesh and the spirit, and in the end the spirit triumphs. 

Those interested in the great characters of the Old Testament, and 
especially those who admire the lofty thought of the psalmist-king, 
will find much pleasure and profit in Mr. Heaton’s notable poem. 
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PERFECT HEALTH: HOW TO GET IT AND HOW TO KEEP 
IT. By Charles C. Haskell. Cloth, 212 pp. Price, $1. Norwich, 
Ct.: C. C. Haskell. 


This volume comes from the pen of a man who after many years of 
struggle with disease was restored to perfect health at a time when he 
had determined to give up the fight and die. Mr. Haskell gives the 
story of his own case—how his attention was called to the means of 
cure that wrought the miracle of health when all his friends looked for 
death—in a simple, straightforward manner, well calculated to arrest 
the attention and hold the interest of the reader. The cure was effected 
through fasting and obedience to these simple rules: To abstain ab- 
solutely from breakfast; never to eat except when natural hunger su- 
pervenes; to masticate every mouthful of food so long as any taste of 
the food remains; to abstain from all drinks at meal times. 

The author’s attention had been called to the new cure by a gentle- 
man who was dying from alcoholism, and who had exhausted every 
other means of cure. He had been completely restored by this simple 
treatment, under the direction of Dr. Edward H. Dewey, of Meadville, 
Pa. Numerous friends of Mr. Haskell were induced to try the treat- 
ment after his cure had been effected. The result has been unfailingly 
successful, and a large number of the cases are circumstantially re- 
corded. In the appendix also are many letters and testimonials from 
persons that have been cured of such diseases as asthma, alcoholism, 
Bright’s disease, nervous prostration, chronic dyspepsia, melancholia, 
dropsy, rheumatism, and other obstinate chronic afflictions. 

The volume is very readable, and we doubt not that the following 
of the simple rules will result in the cure of thousands of invalids. We 
cannot, however, confess to as much faith in the treatment as a cure- 
all as is confidently entertained by Mr. Haskell. There are many re- 
markable and some almost startling cures given; but how many fail- 
ures have attended the treatment? It is necessary to have a compara- 
tive knowledge on this point before one could be expected to accept 
the sweeping claims made for the treatment. Is this indeed the sover- 
eign remedy the author believes it to be, and is his plausible reasoning 
sound throughout? Or is this only another treatment that effects cures 
in many cases but fails in others, as do all other systems of cure? We 
can easily understand how this cure may be all that is claimed in cases 
where too much food or bad kinds of food have weakened the digestive 
tract, impoverished the blood, and overtaxed the liver and kidneys; 
but how about cases where there has never been sufficient nutrition? 
How about cases where the troubles have not been produced, directly 
or indirectly, by overtaxing of the organs of assimilation? 

The volume will amply repay a careful reading, however, and I 
doubt not that in the case of very many its simple and plain rules wil, 
if faithfully followed, result in the saving of large doctors’ bills, and, 
what is even more important, in the complete restoration of health. 
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LULLABIES AND SLUMBER SONGS. By Lincoln Hulley, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 116 pp. Price, 80 cents. Philadelphia: John Wana- 
maker. 


This dainty little volume contains ninety-seven lyrics. They are 
poems that will appeal to all lovers of lullabies and slumber songs, being 
ehaste, delicate, and highly poetic. The easy-flowing rhythmic quality 
ef many of these lays will sing itself into the reader’s mind. Here are 
some typical lines: 


Sleep, little darling—the day is done; 

Darkness steals down from the dusky skies; 
Crickets are calling, the night dews are falling, 

And sleepy stars blink with their pretty bright eyes. 


Bluebells are tolling in elfin lay, 
Telling of dreamland and slumber sweet; 
List to their chiming and rhythmical rhyming; 
Summer is golden and gladsome and fleet. 


Moonbeams are woven in tangled webs, 
Veiling the mist in the baby’s eyes; 
Slowly he’s sinking, his drowsy eyes blinking— 
The zephyrs have borne him to dreamy skies. 
The reader of this book will frequently be reminded of some of the 
popular work of the late Eugene Field. 


SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD. By Charles Elmer Jenney. Cloth, 
126 pp. Price, $1.00. Illustrated with 22 full-page illustrations. 
Fresno, Cal.: Fresno Republican Publishing Company. 


This is a pleasing volume of simple poems, largely reminiscent in 
character, and dealing with the beauties of rural New England life as 
scenes of childhood haunt the memory of maturity. The book is ren- 
dered very attractive by more than twenty full-page reproductions of 
highly artistic photographs. 
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“Songs of North and South.” Poems. By Walter Malone. Cloth, 
103 pp. Louisville: John P. Morton & Co. 

“Light on the Deep: A Tale of To-day.” By George Henry Grafton. 
Paper, 128 pp. Price, 25 cents. Washington: The Neale Company. 

“Solaris Farm: A Story of the 20th Century.” By Milan C. Edson. 
Paper, 447 pp. Price, 50 cents. Published by the author, 1728 New 
Jersey Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

“English Spelling.” By George D. Broomell. Paper, 27 pp. Price, 
10 cents. Chicago: The Ben Franklin Co. 

“Death and the Future State.” By S. H. Spencer. Cloth, 134 pp. 
Germantown, Pa.: Swedenborg Publishing Association. 
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“Selections from George MacDonald; or, Helps for Weary Souls.” 
Compiled by J. Dewey. Cloth, 93 pp. Chicago: Francis L. Dusenberry. 

“Municipal Public Works.” By Ernest McCullough. Paper, 157 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by the author, Lewiston, Idaho. 

“Le Roman D’une Pussie Chat.” By Frederick Rogers, D.C.L. 
Cloth, 255 pp. Detroit: American Publishing Co. 

“Limitations of Learning, and Other Science Papers.” By Albert 
Schneider, M.D., Ph.D. Cloth, 100 pp. Price, $1.25. Chicago: Medical 
Book Co. 

“The Word and Its Inspiration.” Vols. I. and II. Price, $1 each. 
Germantown, Pa.: Swedenborg Publishing Association. 

“The Molecular Hypothesis of Nature.” By Prof. F. M. Lockwood. 
Paper, 57 pp. Chicago: F. M. Lockwood. 

“The Spiritualism of Nature.”” By F. M. Lockwood. Paper, 43 pp. 
Chicago: F. M. Lockwood. 

“The Wedding Night.” By Ida C. Craddock. Paper, 24 pp. Price, 
50 cents. Published by the author, 1838 California St., Denver, Colo. 

“Right Marital Living.””’ By Ida C. Craddock. Paper, 45 pp. Price, 
50 cents. Published by the author, 1838 California St., Denver, Colo. 

“Vaccination a Curse.” By J. M. Peebles, A.M., M.D., Ph.D. Cloth, 
326 pp. Battle Creek, Mich.: Temple of Health Pub. Co. 

“Aus Zwei Welten.” (German) Poems, by Berthold Kalfus. Paper, 
115 pp. Published by the author, Denver, Colo. 

“Tales from Town Topics.” March number. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York: Town Topics Publishing Co. 

“The King of Honey Island.” By Maurice Thompson. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 343 pp. Price, $1.50. New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 

“One American Girl.’’ By Virginia Webb. Paper, 382 pp. Price, 
50 cents. New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 

“Three Men and a Woman.” By R. H. P. Miles. Cloth, 290 pp. 
Price, $1.50. New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 

“In Re Molineaux versus a Current Cagliostro.” By Michon de 
Vars. Illustrated. Cloth, 139 pp. Price $3. Providence, R. I.: Ar- 
thur W. Brown, Publisher, 719 Industrial Building. 




















NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE portrait of Prof. George D. Herron that forms the 
frontispiece of this issue is a reproduction of a very re- 
cent photograph taken especially for THe ARENA’s use. Pub- 
lic teachers who have the courage of their convictions are so 
rare in our modern day that we are always glad to acquaint our 
readers with the personality and views of such heroic souls. 
The admirable character sketch of Dr. Herron that the Rev. 
Wm. T. Brown contributes to this number is scarcely less 
luminous than the outline of “The New Social Apostolate” 
presented in Editor Patterson’s interview with this most inter- 
esting apostle of the new economic ideals. 

A feature of equal significance and importance in the ad- 
vancement of American civilization is the symposium intro- 
duced by Editor Flower on “An Army of Wealth-creators vs. 
an Army of Destruction.” The six recognized authori- 
ties who comment, from widely different standpoints, 
upon the propositions suggested in the theme epitomize the 
progressive thought of our era. The new-century recrudes- 
cence of militarism that, if not checked, bodes ill for our Re- 
public in the mistaken ideas it is inculcating concerning what 
rightly constitutes a “world power” among nations renders 
this consensus of opinions very timely and instructive. The 
subject is enlarged upon by Mr. Flower in his “Topics of the 
Times,” and every friend of THe ARENA should take pains to 
circulate this issue among the slaves of the imperialistic delu- 
sion and cynical commercialism that are characteristic of re- 
cent American thought and activity. The opening article, by 
Judge Doster, will prove especially impressive to those to 
whom only the sordid pecuniary aspect of our Philippine de- 
parture has appealed. 

During the last few months we have given much space to 
discussions of religious topics, for THE ARENA is convinced 
that the spiritual element is the vital one in all forward move- 
ments; but that the theological incrustation of modern 
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orthodoxy—in its many contradictory phases of lukewarmness 
—is militating against the evolution of the loftiest ideals in the 
world of economics and government, is plainly set forth in 
Editor Patterson’s article, “The Parting of the Ways,” which 
should be brought to the attention of every clergyman in the 
land. 

Another subject to both sides of which this magazine has 
yielded most hospitable treatment is Christian Science. The 
doctrines of the cult founded by Mrs. Eddy have been dis- 
cussed, pro and con, by many able writers in these pages; but 
our next issue will contain two articles on the affirmative side 
that may be regarded as the most dispassionate and authorita- 
tive presentation of what Christian Scientists really believe and 
teach that has yet appeared outside the orthodox channels of 
the sect. The first is from the pen of John B. Willis, A.M., 
a well-known scholar of Boston, and discusses the relation of 
Christian Science to some present-day problems of religious 
thought ; the second is entitled “Its Premise and Conclusions, ” 
by Alfred Farlow, the accredited press representative of the 
church. 

The third essay of Editor Flower’s series on “A Higher 
Civilization” will appear in our July number, bearing the title, 
“Physical Science in the Nineteenth Century.” It will be pre- 
ceded, in the June number, by Dr. Charles R. Keyes’s contribu- 
tion on “Geology in the Twentieth Century”—two papers that 
well illustrate the onward march of modern science in recent 
decades. 

A conversation with Wm. T. Stead, the distinguished editor 
of the English Review of Reviews, will be another striking 
feature of our June issue. The subject is “England’s Crime 
in South Africa,” which will be accompanied by a portrait and 
character sketch from the pen of Editor Flower. 


* * * 


Notice oF REMovAL.—Friends of THe ARENA will please 
note that The Alliance Publishing Company will remove its 
business, on or about May Ist, to 63 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York, where it has leased commodious offices in a re- 
cently built addition to ““The Schuyler.” 


J. E. M. 











